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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


P to Saturday last, it looked as though Mr. Hiscock of New York 
might be the Speaker of the House. He was not by any meansa 
satisfactory candidate. His record in the House had been brief and 
singularly non-committal. The number of important measures on 
which he abstained from voting was surprising. But he had found 
favor with the politicians and especially with many who count them- 
selves GARFIELD Republicans. But at the last moment Mr. CAMERON 
came to the rescue to secure the election of a Stalwart Republican in 
the person of General Keirer of Ohio. General KEirer has as little 
fitness for the place as Mr. Hiscock. He has neither the experience nor 
the capacity needed to fill it. His election distinctly weakens the Re- 
publican party in the House. But he isa man upon whom the Sena- 
torial triumvirate can depend. Mr. ConK.inc favored him ; Mr. PLarr 
canvassed for him zealously ; and the Pennsylvania delegation sub- 
mitted once more to the CAMERON dictation, and made him Speaker. 
Exactly how the eighteen Republican representatives from this State 
enjoy the situation, we cannot tell. But those who care anything for 





the national position of the Commonwealth have been once more hu-. 


miliated by seeing that her chosen representatives are men who can be 
manipulated by such influence. 

Mr. Kasson of Iowa was the only candidate who was thoroughly 
worthy of the place. Had he been at home last spring, instead of 
being absent on the Austrian mission, he might have secured his elec- 
tion. The factitious strength of Mr. Keirer and Mr. Hiscock were 
due entirely to the canvass made by themselves and their friends among 
the members of the last Congress who had been re-elected to this. 


Mr. SENATOR Davis has exercised his autocratic prerogative very 
wisely as regards the organization of the Senate. As nothing could be 
done without his vote as regards either the reorganization of the com- 
mittees or the election of subordinate officials, his decision was awaited 
with some anxiety by both parties. He has ruled that the Democrats 
are to have the offices,—which have no proper significance in politics, — 
but the committees are to remain as they stood at the close of the last 
regular session, when the Republicans had still a majority in the House. 
In Mr. Davis’s view, it is best that one party should have an undivided 
responsibility. The Republicans have the Presidency; they control 
the House ; and, so far as Mr. Davis’s vote goes, they shall have the right 
of initiative in the Senate. The organization of the committees gives 
them this, but no more than this, and Mr. Davis holds himself free to 
vote on any of their measures on its merits. 


A cuRIous question has been raised with reference to Mr. Mac- 
VeEAGH’s relation to the Government. It seems that some years ago 
the United States courts decided that any person who lias accepted a 
civil office under the United States is bound to discharge its duties to 
the end of the term specified in his commission, and can be relieved 
from the obligation only by the President. The President, it is said, 
never has thus relieved Mr. MAcVEAGH, and he cannot retire from the 
Cabinet until leave is given. Exactly what action Mr. ARTHUR has 
taken with reference to Mr. MAcVEAGH, we cannot say. But, whatever 
may be the law as to such dismissals, it is plain common sense that no 
one should be compelled to retain the position of a Cabinet Minister 
against his will. The relation of the members of the Cabinet to the 
President is confidential. Unless there is the most unqualified confi- 
dence on both sides, the relation is vitiated. Whatever may be thought 
of Mr. MacVEaGu’s refusal to stay in the Cabinet and finish the Star 
Route prosecutions, there is no question that he had a moral right to 
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withdraw when he found the Presidency had passed to a man of whose 
policy in some essential matters he could not approve. 


In the organization of the House on Monday, one circumstance 
deserves special mention. This is that the Clerk of the last Congress, 
who, by the ancient and debatable usage, comes in to organize the 
new one, appears to have acted with fairness and to have given places 
on the roll of membership to those who had the proper evidence of the 
right to them. This was a gratifying avoidance of political temptation. — 
There has been no doubt, it is true, as to who were the duly elected 
members of the House ; it has been fully conceded that the party which 
the old Clerk represented had but a minority of them; but all the 
same there was some risk that he would attempt to so make up the roll 
as to deprive of their places, temporarily, enough members-elect to 
change the majority. Under other circumstances,—as, for instance, 
the presence of a Democrat in the White House,—the risk would have 
been greater, because the temptation to the Clerk would have been 
stronger ; but, as it was, the country may be congratulated on the 
apparently perfect fairness of Mr. ApAMs. ‘The time has been when 
men were given seats in Congress or were refused them entirely accord- 
ing to party exigency and convenience, and when the Clerk of the 
House, finding that he needed only to set aside one or two members in 
order to revolutionize the organization, would have dared to take such 
astep. ‘There is evidence in Mr. Apams’ action that public opinion is 
now more healthy in regard to such matters. 


AND so we have a new case of bolting by the Stalwarts! That 
which is so treasonable in an anti-‘‘ machine’’ Republican is openly 
committed by the very engineers of the ‘‘ machine ’’ itself. Congress- 
men ERRETI, BARR and BINGHAM, regardless of all their own political 
codes, and defying the supreme authority of a caucus decision, an- 
nounced on Saturday that they would bolt the nomination of Mr. Mc- 
PHERSON for Clerk of the House. For such ‘‘kicking,’’ they had, in 
the declared code of Stalwartism and Regularity, no justification under 
the sun. Mr. MCPHERSON was eminently fit for the place, he had been 
regularly nominated by the caucus, and he was a straight party man. 
He did not help move the particular ErRETr-Barr wheels of the great 
‘‘machine,’’ it is true; but he was a Republican with a perfectly clear 
record. These three Stalwarts, however, declared their purpose to bolt 
and carried their purpose out, hoping to defeat him and so destroy in 
this particular the efficacy of the caucus decision. Upon the call of 
the roll on the ballot for Clerk, they declined to vote. It happened, 
however, that the kicking was ineffectual ; Mr. McPHERSON was chosen 
without them ; and seeing this they ‘‘ came in ’’ on the supplementary 
call of names and supported the candidate whom they could not defeat ! 
It might be worth while for Mr. ERRETT now to explain to the people of 
Pittsburg, and Mr. Barr to those of Harrisburg, why, if ‘‘ kicking ’’ and 
‘bolting ’’ are political treason, and the caucus is the highest party tri- 
bunal, they and General BincHaM shall not be shot or hanged at the 
same time with CHarLes S. WOLFE. 


THE measures introduced during the opening days of a new Con- 
gress furnish some indication of the work it may be expected to take 
up. We have already bills for funding the ‘‘ extended ’’ bonds at three 
per cent. ; bills to create a commission for the revision of the tariff and 
to admit foreign-built shipsto American registration ; bills to settle the 
succession to the Presidency, to ascertain the ‘disability ’’ of the in- 
cumbent of that office, and to punish signally attempts on his life; 
bills to reform the civil service, and to appropriate money for the 
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promotion of education. We miss Mr. REacGANn’s measure for the 
national regulation of railroads, nor have we observed any to es- 
tablish post-office savings-banks. The chances of getting a fair 
amount of work done this session will depend a good deal upon 
the new members. The old hands have threshed the straw of partisan 
themes pretty bare, but the new men will want their turn at showing 
how much the public welfare depends upon the prevalence of their 
exact shade of political opinion. If they are all prepared to go on as 
Mr. Moore of Tennessee began, there is not any likelihood that the 
Republican majority will accomplish more than did the Democratic 
majorities of the two preceding Congresses. 





THE dispute between the two claimants for the seat as delegate from 
Utah occupied three hours of the second day of the session and may 
cause the waste of many others before the session ends. It seems to us 
perfectly clear that the Governor of Utah usurped the Constitutional 
prerogatiyes of the House when he constituted himself a judge of the 
qualifications of a member of the House. And a Territorial delegate, 


_ although destitute of a vote, isa member. The House should give Mr. 


CANNON the seat on prima facte grounds, and then refer the question of 
his eligibility to the Committee on Privileges. If he is not a citizen 
properly naturalized, he should be unseated and a new election ordered. 
But, whether Mr. CANNON is or is not a citizen, Mr. CAMPBELL is not 
the choice of the people of Utah for delegate, and should be sent about 
his business. The question, of course, is not a partisan one, for, 
although the Republicans have always been more zealous than the 
Democrats in their opposition to Mormonism, the support of Mr. 
CaMPBELL’s claims is centred in a group of Kentucky Democrats, of 
which Mr. WatTERson is the chief. 

Mr. ARTHUR'S suggestions for the treatment of the polygamy ques- 
tion are worthy of all attention. He would repeal the rule of law 
which debars the lawful wife from giving testimony against her husband 
in prosecutions for bigamy, and he would require the public registration 
of every marriage in the Territory under severe penalties. The latter 


law would need to be drawn with care, as it might be evaded by the’ 


adoption of a marriage service like that of the Society of Friends, in 
which no one officiates except the man and wife. 





THE claims of Alaska to some sort of a Territorial Government are 
recognized very distinctly in the President’s message. But the warmest 
friends of that rather cold country must be astonished to find that her 
people have been taking steps to secure their representation asa Territory 
in Congress. ‘The region has neither Governor, Territorial Legislature, 
nor local magistracy of any kind. Judge Lywncu is the only gentleman 
on its bench; and the commander of an American man-of-war acts, at 
his peril, as chief executive, without any legal authority for the respon- 
sibilities he assumes. But the people, it seems, held an election, and 
now the successful candidate presents himself as the man of their choice 
to take his seat in the House of Representatives. This farthest West 
is ‘‘a little too previous’’ in entering upon politics. But we hope 
that before this Congress adjourns the disgrace of our neglect of Alaska 
will be taken away, and that next year a duly elected delegate will be 
in his place to speak for its people. 





THE reports of Secretary FoLGEr and Comptroller Knox add very 
little to our knowledge of the financial situation. We already knew 
the size of the revenue and the rapidity of the reduction of the debt. 
But there has been much curiosity, naturally, to learn Mr. FouLGEr’s 
programme as regards our financial policy. The new Secretary is op- 
posed to any measure for refunding the ‘‘ continued ’’ bonds, believing 
it more profitable to keep them within reach for redemption at three 
and a half per cent. than to put them out of reach at three per cent. 
In the latter case, we must either soon suspend the redemption of the 
debt until outstanding bonds are due, or we must buy bonds on the 
open market, taking the chances that enough will be obtainable and 
that the premium will not be excessive. As to the further coinage of 
silver, Mr. FOLGER entertains fears which we do not understand. He 
thinks that its continued coinage would result in making us a silver- 








using nation and in driving gold out of the country. In his view, 
we would come to buy in gold and take payment in silver. If we were 
to enact the free coinage of silver, this, no doubt, would be the case. 
But, so long as we coin it only on Government account, it is quite im- 
possible that Europe should pay us balances of trade in that metal. 
The existing law discriminates in favor of gold as strongly as is pos- 
sible without practical demoncetization. Yet we think he is right in the 
suggestion that the coinage of silver should be brought within limits 
which correspond to the actual demand for silver dollars. We are 
glad to see the new Secretary rise superior to the teachings of the news- 
paper economists. He says: ‘‘ That an agreement of the principal na- 
tions of Europe with us for the larger use of silver coinage would fur- 
nish a larger market for silver, and to that extent increase the price, is 
certain ; but the excess of it over the supply [demand ?] for that pur- 
pose would only command the price of a commodity in the market.’’ 





Mr. Knox’s report very naturally gives us his views as to the effi- 
ciency and inefficiency of Government inspection of banks, and con- 
tains suggestions for its improvement. The terrible failure at Newark 
must be extremely mortifying tothe Comptroller. But we have confi- 
dence in the fairness of the American people, that they recognize the 
efficiency and faithfulness with which he has managed this very difficult 
bureau of the Treasury, and that they realize how much they owe of 
safety to his honesty and efficiency and those of his subordinates. 
Such accidents as the deception of an examiner by a forged letter will 
happen and will be of service in suggesting still greater precautions. 

The figures show that since the resumption of specie payments in 
1879 the currency of the country has increased by four hundred millions 
of dollars, of which two hundred and eight; -four and a quarter millions 
were gold and thirty-six and a half millions bank-notes. During the 
year which ended November ist, the increase was nearly one hundred 
and fifty-three millions, of which one hundred and eight and two-thirds 
millions were gold and only sixteen and a half millions were bank-notes. 
In addition to this enlargement of tangible currency, there has been a 
vast increase of the money of account on the banks’ books,- making up 
the bulk of the sum reported as “‘ deposits.’ These deposits increased 
by $225,725,496 during the year, and have reached the aggregate of 
$1,381,852,887—a sum nearly, if not quite, equal to all the gold, silver 
and paper money in circulation, and rendering far greater service to 
commerce than they all. But Mr. Knox thinks we are moving too fast 
in this expansion of credits and that we have reason to fear its conse- 
quences. If it represented a proportional increase of legitimate busi- 
ness, there would be no occasion for apprehension. It is the fact 
that so much of it represents nothing but speculative venture, that 
occasions a just alarm. 





THE diplomatic mission of Mr. BLAINE, Jr., and Mr. TREscoTT to 
the belligerent republics of South America is to be understood in the 
sense of the President’s message. Mr. ARTHUR regards the war there 
in progress with great concern and is desirous to put an end to it, if 
this can be effected through the good offices of our own Government. 
He has sent out these gentlemen—Mr. BLaINE with the rank of special 
envoy,—to effect this, if it be possible. The sudden death of General 
KILPATRICK, our Minister to Chili, certainly does not diminish the pros- 
pect of a friendly mediation. Mr. KiLpatrick felt very strongly that 
general sympathy with Chili which was shown at the commencement of 
the war by the whole civilized world. But he did not share at all in the 
reaction which has followed Chili’s abuse of her victory in the arrest and 
transportation of President CALDERON, and in threats of the dominant 
military party to subdue and annex Peru. His influence has been rather 
an encouragement to extreme measures than a dissuasion from them. 
That of Mr. Hurwsut in Peru has not been directed wisely, but in the 
main it has been more in harmony with American views of the proper 
policy toward the South American republics. It is Mr. ARTHUR’s pur- 
pose to make as much of our friendly and peaceful influence as can be 
made for the cessation of these unhappy hostilities. He thinks their 
continuance ‘‘ dangerous to the interests of republican government on 
this continent.’’ What kind of envoy Mr. BLAINE will prove, it is im- 
possible to predict, but in Mr. TREscotT he has the support of the best 
informed man in our diplomatic service. 
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THE trial of Guireau has reached its second stage, the testimony 
for the defence being before the Court. Of this, the most remarkable 
part was the prisoner’s account of himself and the subsequent cross-ex- 
amination. Of course, GuiTrEau had an advantage over orlinary wit- 
nesses in that he could not be punished for contempt of Court when he 
refused to answer questions. On two points, at least, Judge PORTER 
inflicted a decided injury on the plea of insanity. By a skilful compli- 
ment to the prisoner on his mental powers, he put him into a smirking 
mood, and then suddenly excited his alarm by expressing the opinion 
that the jury appreciated these powers. The conduct of the prisoner 
at this junction was not that of an insane man, but of a man egotistic 
to the verge of mental disease. At times, GuITEAU is quite willing to 
be thought insane, harps on the derangement of his relatives, speaks 
of himself as inheriting ‘‘a nimbus of the brain.’’ At others, his 
vanity takes the alarm and he holds himself up to admiration as a man 
chosen, because of his ability, to ‘‘ remove’’ Mr. GARFIELD. The same 
cunning is shown in his detestation and avoidance of the word ‘‘ mur- 
der’’ when Judge Porrer used it. The lawyer’s second point was 
in tracing the prisoner’s mental condition during the time when he 
refrained from shooting Mr. GARFIELD because of his wife’s presence. 
The plea of being under a pressure which he could not resist was viti- 
ated by his admission that he was .fully ready for the ‘‘removal”’ of 
his victim at that time, but refrained because he feared the shock would 
kill Mrs. GARFIELD. The fellow deserves some credit for this trace of 
human feeling, but it is not the feeling a thoroughly deranged man 
would have entertained. The man who was able to spare the wife was 
also able to have abstained from shooting her husband. . 

The prisoner’s displays of diseased vanity and infinitely bad man- 
ners went on without interruption. His counsel was the most frequent 
target, but no doubt Mr. ScoviLLE encouraged these displays as tending 
to convince the jury of the prisoner’s insanity. ‘The summoning of 
such men as Mr. Davis and Mr. ARTHUR into court, to answer questions 
as to the political situation at the beginning of July, suggests the sus- 
picion that Mr. ScoviLLe has a very defective and ill-balanced judgment. 





THE Legislature of Virginia met on Wednesday, and the election of 
United States Senator will take place on the 2oth instant—at least, the 
formal voting must begin on that day. It now seems more likely that 
the Republicans of the State begin to realize the utter folly of suffering 
themselves to be used for the election of another Readjuster to the 
Senate, and that, instead of yielding themselves meekly into the hands 
of Mr. RIDDLEBERGER, or some other ‘‘ game cock’’ of that blood, 
they will insist, as every sort of common sense and common fairness 
dictates, upon having a Republican Senator as the colleague of General 
MaHoNeE. It is reported that President ARTHUR has taken the oppor- 
tunity of an interview on the subject of Virginia politics to say emphati- 
cally that he is of using influence for a Readjuster candidate, and that 
he zs of the opinion that the Republicans are entitled to the Senator- 
ship in question. If it be not critically remarked that the President 
has nothing to do with the matter, it then may certainly be said that 
his view is sensible and just, and that it shows a loyalty to Republican- 
ism which it has been feared might be sacrificed in the South, here- 
after, in favor of a general Mahone-ist movement that would put a new 
and much-besmirched face on national politics. 





SENATOR LEE, of Venango County, who presided at the recent con- 
ference of the anti-‘‘machine’’ Republicans of Pennsylvania, has 
named a committee of eight, including himself, to conduct a general 
correspondence with the members of the party throughout the State, 
and so to organize the elements opposed to ‘‘ boss’’ control. The 
committee consists of Senator LEE, himself, (by order of the confer- 
ence,) Senator STEwartT of Franklin, Mr. Hucu S. FLemine of Alle- 
gheny, Senator W. T. Davies of Bradford, Mr. J. M. W. Gest of Lan- 
caster, Mr. THomas W. PuILuips of Lawrence, and Colonel WILLIAM 
McMIcHAEL and Mr. SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER of Philadelphia. This 
is acommittee which fairly represents the Republicans who opposed the 
nomination of General BaiLy, but did not regard it, when made, as a 
sufficient cause for bolting. All of the eight, excepting Messrs. PHILLIPS 
and FLEMING, supported General Baty at the election. The query 








with regard to them now is whether they will proceed with the work 
entrusted to them courageously and energetically. This can be best 
answered after observing their action in the next three months. The 
gentlemen present at the conference had a definite idea of the occa- 
sion of their meeting and a clear and distinct purpose as to the future. 
They believed that the Republican partyin Pennsylvania has been 


| subjected to injury and degradation by an excess of personal control 
| 


”? 


and manipulation, that this ‘‘ boss’’ system is not only repressive of 
the rights of the mass of voters, but fruitful of scandal and fraud in 
the public service. They therefore desired to cppose the rule of 
‘* bosses ’’ with the voice and purpose of the people—to develop can- 
didates out of the desires and aspirations of the mass of the party, and 
not from the closet-deliberations of a personal and selfish management. 
How much the committee of eight can do to bring about the disenthral- 
ment of their party they are about to show us. Mr. WoLre had one 
plan; they have another. Time will show which has most effect. 





One of the most serious objections to the practice of lynching 
criminals is that it is impossible to draw any line which shall define Judge 
LyNcu’s jurisdiction. His court has confined itself generally to very 
heinous crimes, or to crimes very irritating to a rural population, such 
as horse-stealing. But JosEPpH SMITH was lynched at Nauvoo for the 
crime of being a Mormon, and men were punished in this way during 
the anti-slavery agitation for the offence of being Abolitionists. In 
fact, any act which excites popular feeling in a very high degree may 
cause these lawless outbreaks in a community in which the principle of 
respect for law is not of the strongest. This time, it is a banker in 
Kansas who has had a narrow escape from a violent death. The man 
is bankrupt, but popular suspicion stigmatized him with having con- 
cealed some of his property from his creditors. ‘Thereupon, he was 
seized and kept for days in illegal custody, being constantly threatened 
with the halter if he did not confess. Such a story is disgraceful to the 
State and its authorities. Governor St. JOHN seems to be persuaded 
that prohibition laws are converting the State into a prairie paradise of 
good manners and good morals. ‘This story shows that Kansas has a 
good deal to learn. The worst feature of the case is the impunity 
which the authors of this outrage are pretty sure to enjoy. Although 
their names are not unknown, they will not be brought to account for 
their lawlessness. The victim dare not and the State officials will not 
prosecute them. 





THE tale of agrarian outrages in Ireland increases with alarming 
rapidity. There were two hundred in the month of November, includ- 
ing two murders. The strike against rent already includes more than 
ten thousand farmers, and serious distress is caused in many families by 
their failure to collect anything from their tenants. The Lord Mayor 
of London proposes to raise a fund for the relief of the impoverished 
aristocracy, and the chance of being able to give something to mem- 
bers of a class above themselves ought to make the fund popular with 
many people of the English middle classes. 

The Land Court is tending to increase this distress. In many 
cases, it has reduced rents to a figure hich will not leave much more 
than enough to pay the interest on the landlords’ mortgages. In far 
more numerous cases, it cannot find time for a decision, and the 
tenants decline to pay until they know what their new rent is to be. 
It was expected that in most cases the rent would be settled by private 
agreement on principles applied by the Land Court to test cases. If 
the Land League had been allowed to execute its programme, this 
havmighte been the result. But since the League was suppressed the 
tenant who wants his rent readjusted goes to the Court for himself. 
He does not ask his landlord for terms, because he has neither respect 
nor confidence in his landlord. He prefers a legal and binding 
decision. As a consequence, there will soon be about one hundred 
thousand cases before the Land Court, and it will take about six years to 
get through them. The letter of the law seems to justify a tenant who 
has applied to the Court in awaiting its decision before paying any rent 
whatsoever. 





Ir is very safé to assume that statements about Russia which bear 
the date of Vienna are not true. Theexplanation of the Dantzig inter- 
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view, that it was planned by Prince BisMaRcK to put an end to a secret 
alliance of Russia with Italy against Austria, is no exception to this rule. 

It was invented to meet and cover the present relations of Austria and 

Italy, which are somewhat ‘strained.’’ Italy still insists on the recti- 

fication of her northeastern frontier, and Austria will concede nothing. 

It is fully believed that the Italians will embrace any opportunity to 
enforce their claims by a war, and it seems far from improbable that the 
opportunity will come soon. Austria is in hot water on all sides. Her 
Slavs of early and recent acquisition resist the conscription ; the Rou- 
manians will not let her domineer over the Danube and its navigation ; 
and, last of all, the relations of Austria to Hungary are far from satis- 
factory. This big rag-quilt empire probably will be the first scene of 
the next great outbreak of war. 





THE death of Colonel Joun W. Forney was announced yesterday 
morning. It occurred at his residence in this city at 3.30 A. M. 
Colonel ForNEy was for many years one of the most conspicuous 
figures in the politics of Pennsylvania, and in affairs at ‘Washington he 
took a prominent part from 1861 to 1868. His life-work had its light 
and dark sides, as his character had varying shades. Probably the 
most satisfactory outcome of his career was the establishment of Zhe 
Press, and the best of his political labors was in the period from the 
beginning of Mr. BucHANAN’s Administration to the end of Mr. Lin- 
coLn’s. In that time, he aided with untiring hand the contests for the 
freedom of Kansas, for the unity of the nation, and for the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. Colonel Forney was born, in very humble circum- 
stances, in Lancaster County, September 3oth, 1817. Remember- 
ing his own struggles, he was often kinder to others than to himself. 
No phase of his character, indeed, was more notable than his generous 
and friendly readiness to oblige. ‘‘ De mortuis nil nisi bonum.’” 





THE DOCUMENT OF THE WEEK. 


M* ARTHUR’S first message to Congress must be pro- 
nounced one of the best of the long series of those docu- 
ments. He was especially happy in his careful retention of the 
message from the newspapers until it was laid before Congress. 
But his success in this has some drawbacks. Instead of being 
reprinted from proof-slips, it has been set up in the newspaper offices 
from manuscript copies received by telegraph. Asa consequence, 
in all or most of the newspapers it teems with manifest errors 
and mistakes,—none of them, it is true, being such as can prevent 
a correct understanding of the document by intelligent readers. 
The references to Mr. GARFIELD with which the message opens 
are feelinglyand admirably expressed. In this juncture, as at so 
many others, the sense of our loss comes back uponus. We think: 
“ At this time, we would have been reading his words, and observ- 
ing what he had learned by his observation of the course of events 
during the last year.” It is Some comfort to know how heartily 
Mr. ARTHUR shares in these regrets, and that no consideration of 
any advancement to himself detracts from the genuineness of his 
sorrow, 





Of course, the President’s views as to the financial situation and 
policy of the nation are the points which are scanned with the 
most eagerness. We think the utterances of the message on this 
head are eminently satisfactory. Mr. ARTHUR agrees with Mr. 
FoLcEr in preferring to keep the extended bonds within the reach 
of the Treasury for redemption, instead of refunding them, after 
Mr. SHERMAN’Ss fashion, in bonds which can only be got at a premium 
in the money-market. He favors banking-paper rather than na- 
tional notes, for, while he would reduce the coinage of silver to the 
amount required to meet the popular demand, he would withdraw 
the silver certificates from circulation and allow them to be replaced 
by bank-paper. He thinks that the time is come for the reduction 
. of the revenue from internal taxes. He would take off the five 
lesser taxes at once; the removal of the duties on tobacco and 





whiskey he would postpone until it is ascertained what will be the 
extent of the drain on the Treasury caused by the Arrears of 
Pensions Law. But evidently Mr. ArTHUR contemplates that final 
and complete repeal of these duties which was advocated first in 
our pages, and which has become, since we took it up a few months 
ago, a national question of the first magnitude. 

As to the revision of the tariff, Mr. ARTHUR seconds the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury’s proposal for a commission of persons from 
civil life, representatives of the great business interests concerned 
in the incidence of its duties. It is evident, also, that Mr. ARTHUR 
contemplate; such a revision as will maintain the principle of Pro- 
tection and even extend it to fields where it is not in force. Thus, 
he believes that our merchant marine would not have lost ground 
as it has “ if we had given to our navigation interests a portion of 
the aid and protection which have been so wisely bestowed upon 
our manufactures.” Free Traders sometimes point to the decay of 
our shipping as the effect of our protective policy. Exactly the 
contrary is the fact. It is,as President ARTHUR says, the one 
branch of enterprise which we have left unprotected, with sad _re- 
sults to its welfare. While nearly all other articles of foreign man- 
ufacture have been taxed, ships have been imported free, no restric- 
tion existing on their importation, except the refusal to give them 
American registry. As a consequence, our ship-building stands 
before us as an awful warning of what Free Trade can do for us, 
Mr. ArtuuR is the thirteenth President who has approved of Pro- 
tection. 

President ARTHUR seconds with great earnestness Mr. Hunt’s 
plan for the extension—or, we might say, the creation,—of 
the American navy. He thinks that “every consideration of 
national safety, economy and honor” requires large and immediate 
expenditures for this purpose. He admits that we are at peace 
with all the world and the rest of mankind, but thinks that peace 
is a good time to make reasonable preparations against the possi- 
bility of war. We sincerely hope that Congress will take the 
action suggested ; but there is a difficulty in the way. The in- 
creasing majority of our people live in the interior of the country. 
They think of America as a succession of prairies, rather than as a 
country with a great sea-coast and great marine interests. They 
are hardly alive to the dangers to which we are exposed from for- 
eign fleets, if a war should break out suddenly. The only way to 
secure proper legislation for the increase of the navy is to insist 
that the interior shall get nothing for the Mississippi unless it 
agrees to make the sea-coast safe. 


As to the Post-Office, Mr: ARTHUR expresses a very proper grat- 


ification with the administration by Mr. JamEs, and approves of 


the changes proposed to increase its efficiency. These are the 
establishment of a system of post-office savings-banks, the re- 
duction of charges on post-office orders, and the extension of the 
maximum for these orders from fifty to one hundred dollars. 
Very welcome is his enunciation of his policy with regard to the 
Star Route conspirators: “I have enjoined upon the officials who 
are charged with the conduct of the cases on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, and upon the eminent counsel who before my accession 
to the Presidency were called to their assistance, the duty of pros- 
ecuting with the utmost rigor of the jaw all persons who may be 
found chargeable with frauds upon the postal service.” 

Mr, ArTHuR’s project of an Indian policy is one which will give 
great. gratification to the friends of this much-wronged people. 
He desires to have the Indians defended fully in the possession of 
their lands. He proposes to bring them within the protection of 
the law, and to recognize them as persons endowed with the rights 
of persons and property. He proposes the abrogation of their 
communistic land-tenure, as fast as they are ready for that step, 
by giving every Indian who desires it an allotment in severalty, 
and by making it inalienable for twenty-five or thirty years to 
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protect them from land-sharks. Their increasing”interest_in¥agri- 
culture he regards as pointing the way to the truest solution of 
the Indian problem, and he would encourage it in every possible 
way. Especially he would favor liberal appropriations for the 
establishment of Indian schools, meeting thus another promising 
indication of their speedy transition to civilized life. The existing 
schools are quite inadequate to satisfy the demand for the educa- 
tion of the young which exists among them. 

From the Indian, it is natural to turn to the nation’s other 
wards—the colored people of the South. From Mr. ARTHUR, as 
a Stalwart Republican, we might have expected much stronger 
expressions of feeling with reference to their condition than Mr. 
GARFIELD used in his inaugural message. But the contrary is the 
case. His only reference to the South, as the South, is in his advocacy 
of large appropriations for the extinction of illiteracy wherever it 
exists. He would set apart no less than the whole revenue from 
the sale of public lands for this purpose,—a measure much larger 
and wiser than that enacted a year ago by the Burnside Bill. As 
his reasuns for doing more than was done in earlier periods of our 
history, he says: “ Many who now exercise the right of suffrage are 
unable to read the ballot which they cast. Upon many who had 
just emerged from a condition of slavery were suddenly devolved 
the responsibilities of citizenship in that portion of the country which 
was impoverished by the war. I have been pleased to learn that 
there has been lately a commendable increase of interest and of 
effort for their education; but all that can be done by local legis- 
lation and private generosity should be supplemented by such aid 
as can be afforded by the national Government.” When to this we 
add his support of the proposal to improve, at national expense, the 
navigation of the lower Mississippi, we find reason to believe that 
Mr. GARFIELD’s successor means to carry out the generous and 
conciliatory policy which lay so near the heart of our dead Presi- 
dent. . 


To no subject discussed in the message has the President given 
more thought than to Civil Service Reform. He speaks with the 
authority of a successful administrator of one of the largest de- 
partments under the Government. Evidently he retains his old 
dislike of the plan of appointment by competitive examinations, 
ard as even Congress cannot force that plan upon him by legisla- 
tion, since the Constitution invests him with the appointing power, 
the friends of that method may postpone their hopes of seeing it 
in force. He objects to these examinations on three grounds, and 
on all we think rightly. He does not believe that any examina- 
tion can be made a test of official fitness for even the lowest 
place. He admits that the examinations have worked well in Eng- 
land, but, as he reminds Congress, they form but one part of a com- 
plete system of civil service, none of whose features exist in 
America. The English examinations are open only to young men. 


_ The successful candidates are admitted only to the lowest rank in 


the service and all the higher places are filled by promotion. 
Every official enjoys a tenure ad vitam aut culpam, or, if he be 
superannuated, he retires upon a pension. To extract from this 
system a single feature, and to allege its success in England as a 
reason for believing it the needed cure-all for our political evils, 
seems to Mr. ARTHUR a very irrational proceeding ; and we agree 
with him. Lastly, he objects to such a reform as imparting to our 
service a character of rigidity which is unsuitable to the country. 
The improvement of a great department requires at times the in- 
fusion of new blood, not only in the lowest ranks or in the head, 
but in those intermediate places which are more important than 
either. This, we believe, the English discovered long ago, and 
they overcame it during Lord BEAconsFIELD’s last administration 
by ranking as “ staff appointments” a large number of interme- 
diate places, which are filled directly by the head of the department 
in which they exist. 





We repeat once more our great satisfaction with the new Presi- 
dent’s first message. It is dignified and able. It confirms all that 
his friends have said of his businesslike and straightforward charac- 
ter, and excites hopes that his Administration will be a successful 
one. 








THE TARIFFS OF ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES, 


HE customs-duties levied in England on the importation of 
si articles the produce and manufacture of the United States 
are large in amount and onerous in their character, particularly 
oppressive, if such duties can become oppressive, to the farmers 
of this country, whom the leaders of British policy affect to befriend. 
While it is difficult to ascertain from the official statistics of either 
country the exact proportion of revenues derived from the products 
of the other, it is still certain that England levies and collects greater 
sums annually through her tariff on our productions than are col- 
lected in the United States on the importation of articles the pro- 
duce and manufacture of the United Kingdom. 

The duty on tobacco in England is three shillings and sixpence 
per pound for unmanufactured, four shillings and sixpence for man- 
ufactured, and five shillings for cigars. Taking the British offi- 
cial returns, we find that the importations of unmanufactured to- 
bacco into England from the United States averaged 51,143,491 
pounds for five years,—1873 to 1877, inclusive—which, at three 
shillings and sixpence, or eighty-five cents, per pound, yielded an 
average sum of $43,215,238. The largest importation was in 1876— 
61,644,983 pounds, yielding $52,526,709. During this same period, 
the average importation into England of manufactured tobacco 
from the United States was nearly three million pounds, yielding 
a revenue of about $3,000,000. The United States official reports 
show an average export of 52,446,145 pounds of leaf tobacco to 
England for eight years,—1873 to 1880, inclusive,—at an average 
export value of twelve and six-tenths cents per pound. On this 
the English duty of eighty-five cents is six hundred and seventy- _ 
five per cent. The customs revenue derived from this extreme 
tariff on one of our leading staples is therefore $47,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 yearly. The United States statistics do not ‘give the 
weight of manufactured tobacco or cigars exported to England ; 
the average value for eight years is $1,102,244; the average 
weight, as imported into England for five years, was 2,065,531 
pounds, the duty of $1.20 per pound giving a revenue of $2,478,637. 

Another product largely exported from the United States, 
amounting to 10,112,598 gallons in 1880,—-grain spirits,—is charged 
with a duty of ten shillings and fivepence per gallon in England,— 
$2.55,—a rate equivalent to ten times its export value, which is 
twenty-five cents per gallon, or one thousand per cent., ad valorem. 
In consequence of this extreme duty, but a small share—less than 
one hundred thousand gallons,—appears to have been sent direct 
to England, the greater quantities going to France and Spain. 

On the side of the duties levied in the United States on the pro- 
duce and manufactures of the United Kingdom, we cannot fairly use 
the United States statistics, for the reason that they include under 
imports from England all that comes in transit through that coun- 
try. The English accounts, however, distinguish “foreign and 
colonial produce and manufactures” from “produce and manufac- 
tures of the United Kingdon.” The average of four years—1874 to 
1877, inclusive,—shows a value of £20,830,105 so exported, or ap- 
proximately $100,000,000. The years 1876 and 1877 averaged 
but $80,000,000, while more recent statements are wanting. The 
United States statistics substantially agree in confirming this esti- 
mate of an annual average not far from $100,000,000 as the produce 
of the United Kingdom exported to the United States. The years 
1873 and 1880 were exceptional and excessive, especially the last 
named, which probably sent $150,000,000 in value. But 1880 and 
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1881 would reduce the sum much below $100,000,000. As to the 
custom duties levied on these imports into the United States from 
England, the only practicable calculation is to take the average 
rate, as computed for all dutiable articles under our tariff. This is, 
for the last four years,—1877 to 1880, inclusive,—forty-three and 
one-half per cent., ad valorem. Taking the large values of bleach- 
ing materials, paper stock, skins and furs, and other articles free or 
paying a low duty, it is likely that forty per cent. will fully cover 
the actual duties paid. 

As a result necessarily approximate but not far from the truth, 
it appears that the British tariff levies and collects at least $45,- 
000,000 in duties on the produce and manufactures of the United 
States imported into England, and, on the other hand, the United 
States tariff levies and collects about $40,000,000 annually on the 
produce and manufactures of the United Kingdom, 

If there is a case of hardship involved on either side, where is 
it? The farmers of the tobacco-planting States, among which 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and several other States West, rather 
than South, are now included, have undoubtedly a grievance in 
the charge of six hundred and seventy-five per cent. duties on their 
tobacco; and Kentucky and Illinois are still worse misused by the 
charge of one thousand per cent. on their high-wines. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 

LTHOUGH we do not now hear much of cremation, that plan for 
dealing with the dead has been by no meansahandoned. In Italy, 
there are no fewer than eighteen societies established to promote it, and 
there will soon be crematory temples at Rome, Cremona, Pavia, and 
other large cities. At Pesth, too, there is an association for actively 
promoting the same object, while at Paris the municipal council favors 
it, and it would be carried out but for the opposition of the Minister for 
Home Affairs. The Parisian cremationists assert that in a very few years 
at least ten per cent. would be cremated. The gravest objection hith- 
ertourged tocremation has been that in a case like that now under inves- 
tigation at New Haven it would cover the track of the wrong-doer. 
To obviate this, Signor Lorin, of Milan, where the leading crematory 
exists, has offered to the municipality four thousand dollars to main- 
tain a post-mortem examination room, where the bodies of all persons 
whose deaths are not accounted for to the entire satisfaction of the 
authorities can be examined. The Milan crematory has scarcely been 
open a year. It has burned one hundred and fifty bodies, many of 

which were brought from foreign countries. 





In the Penn Monthly for December, the financial situation is briefly 
but intelligently and ably reviewed by a writer over the initials ‘“ C. 
S. P.,’? who will be recognized generally in Philadelphia as Mr. C. 
STUART PATTERSON. Referring in the outset to the letter of Mr. Bar- 
KER to Senator MorriLL, and to Judge KELLEy’s New York address, 
Mr. PATTERSON discusses the several aspects of the tax and revenue 
questions and states with much force the objections to the heavy national 
taxation maintained upon bank capital and deposits. He concludes 
that the surplus of revenue is excessively great, that there should be a 
substantial reduction of taxes and revision of the tariff, and that, while 
the taxes on spirits and tobacco are to be continued, they will only be 
needed in part and may be collected with greater facility and less fric- 
tion by being lightened. 


eel 


THE report of Dr. RurFNer, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State of Virginia, for 1881, makes a most encouraging showing 
of the educational work in that State. He says the “public free 
school system advanced during the past year in every particular—in 
numbers, in funds, in methods of instruction, in regularity of adminis- 
tration, and in public esteem.’’ This is a strong representation of the 
case, but it may be accepted with confidence on Dr. RUFFNER’s 
authority and is conclusively supported by the statistics presented by 
the report. There is an increase of 18,310 in the number of children 
attending the schools, 377 in the number of teachers, and 288 in the 
number of school-houses owned by the districts; 285 new school- 
houses were built during the year. The total cost of this system for the 
year was $1,100,238.96, an increase over 1880 of $170,803.84. Several 
features of change are especially interesting. ‘There is a gain in the 
number of female over male teachers, and there is a more rapid in- 
crease of colored teachers than of white ones. This latter, says the 
report, ‘‘comes from the increasing supply of competent persons, the 
excellent abilities of trained colored teachers, and the increasing de- 
mand of the colored people for teachers of their own race,”’ There are 





now 927 colored teachers employed, of whom 598 are males and 329 
females. 





ILLITERACY in Virginia, as shown in the adults of that State, has not 
greatly diminished between 1870 and 1880. In 1870, Dr. RUFFNER 
estimates there were 140,000 voters who could not read the ballots 
which they cast, and the number reported for 1880 is 125,554. This 
fact is apparently in disproof of the educational progress of the State, 
but really it is due to causes that lie back between 1860 and 1870. 
During the war decade, the schools of Virginia were practically broken 
up, and the education of children was not and could not be systemati- 
cally resumed until peace had come and “ reconstruction ’’ had been 
measurably accomplished. ‘‘ In other words,’’ says Dr. RUFFNER’S re- 
port, ‘* the children that ought to have been at school in the decade 
before 1870, but who grew up in ignorance, are now voters; whilst 
comparatively few of the children who have attended school since 1870 
had become voters’’ when the recent census was taken. By consid- 
ering the comparative illiteracy of all persons over ten years, and so 
getting in the children of school age, a much better result is obtained. 
In 1870, the total number of persons, male and female, above ten years 
of age who could not read or write was 390,913, Or 31.9 per cent. of 
the total population, while in 1880 it was 360,495, or 28.8 per cent. 
Such a gain is very encouraging, but by 1890, if the school system con- 
tinues to prosper, a far larger improvement will doubtless be shown. 





AN interesting fact, and one which presents itself in a highly im- 
portant relation to the business interests of the country, was stated by 
General Witson, the President of the New York and New England 
Railroad Company, at the annual meeting of that corporation. Hesaid, 
referring to the necessity for the cheap carriage of coal, that in Massa- 
chusetts ‘‘ many mills which have depended upon water for their motive 
power have been obliged to stop during dry seasons, and most of them 
are now putting in other machinery and will in future rely upon coal 
as their motive power.’’ This brings into view both the decrease of the 
water-power of the country which is everywhere going on in conse- 
quence of the cutting of the timber, and the further fact that, in conse- 
quence of their loss of this power, the factories of New England, driven 
to the use of steam, are stripped of one important advantage which they 
have enjoyed. Their great aggregation of capital. their artistic and 
mechanical ingenuity, and the skill of their operatives, have all been 
points of advantage, but the abundance of water-power has been one 
of equal importance. 





Ir is anticipated that the new committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will be announced next week, probably on Wednesday. We 
do not observe that there is any other presumption but that of the ap- 
pointment of Judge KeLtey to be chairman of the Ways and Means, 
and if this expectation shall rrove well founded it will be a most satis- 
factory step in the work of the new session. 





Tue London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian gives in- 
timation of an important movement in the regions of philosophy and 
metaphysics. A recent article in the Fortnightly Review, describing 
the work of ANTONIO RosminI, a Catholic priest of Italy, who labored 
and wrote during the first half of the present century, has attracted 
much attention and has been commented upon by some of the leading 
critical journals. The author, Mr. THomas Davipson, ‘‘some years 
ago settled in the United States,’’ has therefore made arrangements 
with Messrs. Kecan Pau & Co., the London publishers, for the issue 
of atranslation of some of the most important and characteristic of 
Rosmini’s works, and it is also stated that members of the religious 
order to which Rosmini belonged are preparing another translation. It 
is regarded asa probability, therefore, that a remarkable philosophical 
system, which Mr. Davipson considers as ‘‘ by far the noblest monu- 
ment of human thought reared by any one person in modern times, 
towering above even those of Kant, HEGEL, and Comre,’’ will pres- 
ently be made thoroughly known. 
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BENEFICIARY EDUCATION FOR THE ‘MINISTRY. 


HE office of Christian minister is one of great social importance in 
America. It no longer enjoys the outer shows of respect which 
accompanied it in Colonial times. The clergy no longer walk our streets 
in their black gowns, as before the Revolution ; nor is there any longer 
the display of personal deference to the cloth which then characterized 
the least religious people. The ministry have come down from a con- 
ventional pedestal to find their place at their real worth among man- 
kind. They must do it by force of character, intelligence and devo- 
tion to their calling: It is only among the weaker-minded of either sex 
that a clerical necktie or coat invests the wearer with any, even Official, 
sacredness. But, on the whole, the office has gained rather than lost 
by the change, just because the pressure brought to bear on those who 
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occupy it has tended to bring out what manhood was in them. The 
country never possessed a clergy of greater ability or earnestness 
than it does to-day, al] impressions to the contrary being produced by 
the unfair comparison of our generation, not with one, but with many, 
in the past. 

In social morality, this office has a high importance, as being a pro- 
fession whose standard of success is altogether different from that of 
money-making. Men heartily despise a minister who shows that he takes 
this as his object in this work, more heartily than they despise the same 
fault in a physician or a teacher. They recognize that the minister 
who succeeds is the one who does his work well, whatever be the financial 
results. Now, this should be the standard of other professions just as 
much as it is of his. The hireling should be as much despised in 
every other walk in life. And, sooner or later, this higher ideal will 
pervade all the rest. The time will come when to keep a store ora 
hotel merely for money’s sake will be as contemptible as it now is to 
preach for money’s sake. To this great result the ministry will help 
as a fulcrum from which to move the world. The minister, by magni- 
fying his office in this matter, will help to magnify all the others. 


Whatever, therefore, tends to lower the character and tone of the 
ministry must be regarded as a public misfortune and one which tends 
to the injury, ultimately, of every other calling. We think that a result 
of this kind is to be feared from the very means used to secure a suf- 
ficient number of young men to supply the pulpits of the churches. If 
a young man feels that he has a vocation to some more intellectual pur- 
suit than the farm or work-bench at which his father earned his living, 
he may incline to any one of what used to be called the three liberal 
professions. If he decides to bea physician ora lawyer,-he must work 
hard to get the necessary education, unless his parents are rich enough 
to support him during all the years he must give to his school and college. 
There is no society to help on young physicians, no board to pay 
the way of young lawyers. But if he decide that he has a vocation 
to the ministry he is taken up at once as an object worthy of help. At 
college and in the theological seminary, he gets the assistance he else 
must do without. He gets the first lesson in regarding his profession 
as a charity which has a right to be dependent and to sponge. The 
manhood is taken out of him during the very years when manly and 
patient effort might have done the most for him. In emerging from the 
chrysalis stage, he needs the effort and struggle which society imposes 
to fit his wings for a life of flight and triumph. Missing it, he spends 
his days in crawling upon the earth. 

The first evil of this system is that the best men are often repelled 
from entering the ministry. It is said among them: ‘‘ Anybody can 
be a minister. Look at , and , and It needs some stuff 
in one to become a lawyer or a physician.”’ And, as such men prefer 
the path which requires effort and toil, they often turn away from one 
which does not require them. If they do decide for the ministry, they 
generally show what is in them by réfusing all such helps as this. They 
teach school or take pupils, or turn their hand to anything for a living, 
rather than be dependent on a church board. In every seminary, we 
believe it will be found that there are students as poor in this world’s 
goods as the poorest, who are not beneficiaries and who will not become 
such. That of itself is a condemnation of the beneficiary system. 


Another evil is the effect it has upon the young men themselves. 
It is a common experience of the colleges and universities that the 
beneficiaries of church boards and societies are, as a rule, a poor set of 
students. They will do no more than they are required to do, and 
often not that. The state of feeling which Mr. Brooks, in his ‘‘ Lec- 
tures on Preaching,’’ describes as existing in the theological semina- 
ries begins in the colleges. Any and every excuse for shirking work 
is sufficient for some of these gentlemen. They don’t know their les- 
sons because they have been at prayer-meeting, or Lenten service, or 
reading their Bibles, or anything else that sounds pious. The plain 
and simple piety that does the duty next its hand and makes the most 
of providential opportunity, is the last they practice. We do not mean 
that this is the rule with students who are looking forward to the study 
of theology, nor that it is universal even with these beneficiaries. But 
it is too common to escape notice, as a sign of the bad influence of the 
beneficiary system. 

In the seminaries, there should be far more done than the required 
work, in view of the leisure the students enjoy. But there is very little 
done, and least of all by the beneficiaries. They make wretched use 
of their opportunities. Ina city not a thousand miles from where we 
write, there is a school of the prophets largely under the patronage of 
a society of the kind we object to. An accomplished professor of music 
was requested by one of the professors of the seminary to give them a 
course of lectures on ecclesiastical music. ‘‘ Will they be required to 
attend ?’’ he asked. ‘‘Oh, no; there isno need of that. They will 
be glad to come.’’ He had his misgivings, but at the first lecture they 
were all there. At the second, he had either three or five, we forget 
which. He bade them a very good morning, and left. He is 
strengthened in his belief that the average theological student will do no 
more than he has to do. - Why, indeed, should he? The Church takes 
care of him, vests him in dressing-gown and slippers, and pampers him 

















on his way to his future profession, shielding him from all the rough 
winds of experience. 

Habits thus formed will go with the student into his professional 
life. He will take the easiest way of getting on. If a sermon for 
which he made no great preparation is praised by the less thoughtful 
part of his flock, he will conclude that he is a genius who can dispense 
with preparation. What he knew of Hebrew—perhaps even what he 
knew of Greek and Latin,—will begin to slip out of hismemory. In- 
stead of growing intellectually, he will become less alive to the topics 
which occupy the thoughts of his hearers. The ambition to keep 
abreast of his own science, if he ever had it,—and few seminaries even 
wish to inspire it,—dies out of his breast. He settles down on the lees 
to preach over a fixed round of themes in a routine way. It is well if 
the time given him for study is not spent sitting on a dry goods box 
whittling sticks, while he talks politics and local gossip with the 
loungers around a country store. When he has worn out the patience 
of his people, he looks for a new charge as a means to save himself 
labor. Brief as are the official pastorates in the Methodist system, they 
are longer than the average of pastorates in the other Protestant 
Churches. 

Another bad effect is the destruction of the man’s intellectual inde- 
pendence. The man who takes a Church’s money is too apt to feel 
that he wears that Church’s yoke. He is no longer free to assent or 
dissent with regard to her creed, as the leadings of light and of conscience 
may prompt. He has lost his intellectual manliness, and the tone of 
his thought suffers in consequence. The public feels this, even when 
it does not perceive the reason, and the pulpit loses influence because 
of the perception. The pulpit which is to influence the American 
people in this generation must be filled by men who are not afraid to 
think for themselves and to speak what they think. We do not see 
anything to admire in the pertness which sometimes affects oddity of 
expression and apes independence. It is the sober, intellectual sincerity 
of men who will follow the truth, whithersoever it leads them, that 
we need. And when such men speak they are heard with respect, 
whether they are orthodox or the reverse. There are already too 
many influences to keep the ministry from any utterance which may 
be expected to arouse dissent and awaken criticism. It is simply a 
mistake to add another which may tend to increase that anxiety to be 
‘« safe ’’ which has been productive of so much intellectual deadness. 

‘* But what are the Churches to do for men?’’ Trust a little more 
to Him who calls men to his service and less to machinery and to 
money. Lay less stress upon emotions and feelings as evidencing a 
‘vocation ’’ to this work, where the relish and the fitness for it has 
been given. And never contribute another cent to an education 
society or a board for sucha purpose. 








HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


NEW volume of “ Lettres /ntimes’’ of Hector Berlioz has just 
appeared, with a short preface by M. Charles Gounod (Paris: 
Calmann Lévy). In his ‘‘ A@émoires,’’ published during his life-time, 
Berlioz did not yield to the vain pleasure of writing confessions ; his 
desire was to leave behind him an exact biographical notice which, by 
relating the history of his struggles and disappointments, might serve 
as a lesson and warning to young composers. Therefore, while speak- 
ing in detail about his artistic career, he was chary of confidences relat- 
ing to his private life, or, if he mentioned certain episodes, he did so 
with all possible restrictions or presented them in a dramatic light 
which deprived them of their greatest charm,—sincerity of expression. 
In his ‘‘ Mémoires,’’ as in his critical writings and feuzd/etons, Berlioz 
wrote in a clear, lively, naive and original style, full of brilliant traits 
and turns of phrase,—a style that half justified the epigram of some wit 
of the day: ‘‘ Berlioz, Job de la mélodie, millionaire de l’ esprit!” 

The ‘* Correspondance Inédite’’ of Berlioz, published in 1878 by M. 
Daniel Bernard, began to throw light on a number of points left in 
shadow by the ‘‘ A/émoires ;’’ but these letters relate only to his travels 
and to his labors. By turns enthusiastic, piquant, discouraged, pess.- 
mistic, nervous, irritable, bitter, it shows us Berlioz the immense artist, 
the ardent polemist. But the very heart and soul of the man remains 
closed. Berlioz only truly and sincerely revealed himself to one 
person,—to his friend Humbert Ferrand, with whom he corresponded 
assiduously from 1825 to 1869, the year of his death. From the time 
of their first meeting in 1823, Berlioz and Ferrand conceived for each 
other a profound affection. Separated by the necessities of their dif- 
ferent careers and interests, they saw each other only at rare intervals, 
and in order to keep each other au courant of the incidents of their 
lives they had recourse to an active correspondence, Berlioz’s share in 
which is contained in the present volume of ‘‘ Lettres /ntimes.”’ 

These letters form a sort of autobiography all the more interesting 
as it was written from day to day, without thought or care of the 
public. They show us Berlioz @ mu, with all the exaggerations and 
extremes of his violent nature, extreme in grief, extreme in joy, in 
which the simplest emotions are constantly approaching the state of 
fever and delirium. -In 1828, he writes from La Céte St. André, 
where he is visiting his father and sister, to invite Ferrand: 
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‘¢ We will read ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ and ‘‘ Faust’’ together. Shakespeare 
and Goethe ! the mute confidants of my torments, the explainers of my 
life! Come, oh! come! No one here understands this frenzy of 
genius. The sun blinds them.”’ 

At this time, Berlioz had fallen under the influence of Shakespeare, 
thanks to the absorbing passion that he had conceived for Henrietta 
Smithson, a Hibernian beauty who came to Paris in 1827 with 
Charles Kemble and an English company to play Shakespeare in 
English. The moment was opportune ; the romantic movement was 
in the full ardor of its literary crusade; the success of the Shake- 
spearean performances was immense. Miss Smithson became for the 
time the ideal of feminine beauty. Poets and prose writers found no 
words exquisite enough to praise her seraphic beauty, her passionate 
chastity, her virginal grace. An eye-witness of these performances, 
the Comte Armand de Pontmartin, has described for us the Berlioz as 
he saw him on the night of the first Shakespeare performance at the 
Odéon, in 1827: ‘* Thick hair, of clear chestnut color, thrown back 
and falling on the collar of a decently threadbare coat. His magnifi- 
cent forehead, marmoreal, and, so to speak, luminous ; his nose, that 
might have been modelled by the chisel of Phidias ; his thin, fine lips ; 
his ascetic or poetic leanness,—composed a whole that would have been 
the joy or the despair of asculptor. The profile was, par excellence, 
that of a medallion or of a cameo. But all these details faded at the 
sight of his great eyes, of a pale and ardent gray, fixed upon Filer 
with that ecstaticexpression that the painters anterior to the Renaissance 
gave to their angels and saints. Body and soul were wholly absorbed in 
that look.’’ For six years from the night when he first saw Henrietta 
Smithson as /u/ze¢, Berlioz remained ina state of fever, now of love, now 
of hatred, now of hope, and now of despair, until at last, in October, 
1833, he can write to Ferrand : 

«* At last Iam married! After a thousand difficulties and pains, in 
spite of a thousand obstacles, I have completed this masterpiece of 
love and perseverance. . . . Oh! ma pauvre Ophélie, je 
aime terriblement /’’ The marriage did not turn out happily. Berlioz— 
with his unequal, unbalanced nature, soaring now to the sublimest 
heights of lyrism, sinking now to the vulgarity of the pun, sincere 
and at the same time factitious, pathetic rather than sympathetic,—had 
loved his wife only in imagination and married her out of obstinacy 
and devotion. For him Miss Smithson was not a woman of flesh and 
blood ; she was the personification of the ideal creatures of the Shake- 
spearean drama,—of /u/tet, of Ophelia. Shakespeare was the guide, 
the inspirer, of his whole life,—the cause of all his miseries, the source 
of his most ineffable joys. Shakespeare was his god, his spiritual 
father, as the readers of the ‘‘ Mémotres’’ will remember from more 
than one passage. In these ‘‘ Lettres Jntimes,’’ the name of Shake- 
speare and the words of Shakespeare recur on every page. At Lowen- 
berg, when the whole orchestra rose to applaud the composer after 
the adagioin ‘* Roméo et Juliette,’ and the capel/meister cried in French : 
“* Non, non; tiny a rien de plus beau /’’ Berlioz thought he saw ‘‘ shin- 
ing in the air the serene smile of Shakespeare, and I longed to say: 
‘ Father, are you content ?’’’ ( The italicized words are in English 
in the original. ) . 

The story of the development and of all the incidents of Hector 
Berlioz’s passion for Miss Smithson forms the theme of about one-third 
of the letters contained in the volume. The remaining letters relate to 
his artistic efforts, his increasing emmuz and isolation after his wife’s 
death, his second marriage with Mlle. Récio, his concerts, his triumphs 
abroad,—an Englishman gives $25 for the dé¢on that he used to con- 
duct ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette’’ at London ; in Berlin, Vienna, Saint Peters- 
burg, he finds an imperial reception ; the American journals speak with 
enthusiasm of the execution of the overture to “‘ King Lear’’ at New 
York ; France alone remains, to her eternal shame, obstinate in indif- 
ference, and in his bitter humor Berlioz cries: ‘‘ The more I see of 
foreign countries, the less I love my own,’’—‘‘ Plus je vots ’ étranger, 
moins 7 aime ma patrie.’’ In 1867, he refuses an offer of $20,000 to go to 
America for six months ; the zmpresario was terribly disappointed, and 
writes Berlioz to Ferrand: ‘* Out of spite, the excellent man has had 
my bust made here in bronze, larger than life, to place in a hall that he 
has just had built in América. You see that everything comes when 
one has been able to wait and when one is no longer hardly good for 
anything.’’ Alas! the next letter, the last in the volume, shows us Ber- 
lioz, harassed by constant fatigues, worn out by the fever of thwarted 
genius, his health undermined by chronic stomach disorders due to the 
privations of his youth, taking laudanum in order to trick nature out 
of a few hours’ artificial rest. p 

Every letter in this volume is of capital interest, but precious above 
all are those relating to that violent and splendid romance of love that 
inspired two of his finest works,—his ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette’? and his ‘* Sym- 
phonie Fantastique,’’ or, ‘‘ Episode of the Life of an Artist.’’ ‘* Roméo et 
Juliette’? was not a work of mere literary inspiration ; the composer had 
not realized the situations in his mind’s eye by an effort of the meta- 
physical imagination. He had himself been Romeo ; he had felt the 
passion of Romeo with all its sixteenth century violence, its medizval 
intensity. As for the ‘‘ Episode of the Life of an Artist,’’ no more 
thoroughly. personal work has ever been composed. The episode was 


-nobility like that which he attributes to the object of his love. 





a real one of his own passion for the beautiful Miss Smithson, whom, 
at the moment when he wrote the symphony (1830), he suspected, in 
a moment of frantic jealousy, to be an unworthy woman. In the letter 
dated April 16th, 1830, he gives the detailed plan of the piece of which 
he was himself the hero. This brief notice of a volume of the deepest 
interest to all lovers of music, as well as to all students of morals and of 
humanity, cannot be concluded more fittingly than by the quotation of 
this letter, so admirable in its simplicity and clearness. The ‘‘ Episode 
of the Life of an Artist’’ contains, as the reader will remember, five 
parts. ‘‘ This is how I have woven my romance,’’ writes Berlioz, ‘‘ or 
rather my story. whose hero you will easily recognize. I suppose 
that an artist, gifted witha lively imagination, finding himself in that 
state of soul so admirably depicted by Chateaubriand in ‘* Réné,”’ 
sees for the first time a woman who realizes the ideal of beauty and of 
charms that his heart has long been seeking, and falls desperately in 
love with her. By a strange phenomenon, the image of the woman 
that he loves never presents itself to his mind otherwise than accom- 
panied by a musical thought in which he finds a character of grace and 
This 
double fixed idea pursues him incessantly ; this is the reason of the con- 
stant appearance, in all of the parts of the symphony, of the principal 
melody of the first a//egro. (No. 1.) After a thousand agitations, he 
conceives some hope; he believes that he is loved. Being one day in 
the country, he hears two herdsmen executing a ranz des vaches ; this 
pastoral duo plunges him intoa delicious reverie. (No. 2.) The melody 
reappears for a moment amongst the szofifs of the adagio. He goes to 
a ball; the tumult of the /é¢e cannot distract him ; his fixed idea comes 
again. to trouble him, and thecherished melody makes his heart 
beat during a brilliant va/se. (No. 3.) Ina fit of despair, he poisons 
himself with opium ; but, instead of killing him, the narcotic gives 
him a horrible vision, in the course of which he believes that he has 
killed the woman he loves, that he is condemned to death, and is pres- 
ent at his own execution. March to the gallows; immense cortége of 
executioners, soldiers and people. At the end, the melody reappears 
as a last thought of love, interrupted by the fatal stroke. (No. 4.) He then 
sees himself surrounded by a disgusting crowd of sorcerers and demons 
assembled to solemnize the witches’ vigil, the night of the Sadéa¢. They 
call in the distance. At last arrives the melody, which has hitherto 
appeared full of grace, but which then has become a trivial and ignoble 
street air; it is the object of his love come to join the funeral proces- 
sion of her victim. She is now but a courtesan worthy to figure in 
such orgies. Then begins the ceremony. The bells ring, all the infer- 
nal element bows down, a chorus sings the prose of the dead, the plain- 
chant (‘‘ Dies Jre’’); two other choruses repeat it and parody it in a bur- 
lesque manner ; then the Sadda¢ dance spins around, and at the acme of 
its violence it mingles with the ‘‘ Dées /re,’’ and the vision ends. 
(No. 5.)’’ 

ee profoundly we may have appreciated and comprehended 
the ‘‘ Episode of the Life of an Artist,’? we may none the less 
esteem it arare privilege to have: before our eyes the outline the 
composer himself traced of that immense symphony. The frag- 
ment has a peculiar interest similar to that of a drawing ora study of 
a great master that has served in the composition of some marvel of 
color and design. 





LITERATURE. 
MORLEY’S LIFR OF COBDEN. 

R. COBDEN was fortunate in many of the circumstances of his 
life, and has been especially fortunate in his biographer. Mr. 
John Morley is generally recognized as one who has no living su- 
perior in this part of literature. His lives of Voltaire, Rousseau and 
Diderot have given him a European reputation. He describes events 
well, and character still better. He has the admirable tact that enables 
the selection of just the details, just the extracts, which constitute a clear 
and impressive narrative and do not weary the reader’s attention. He 
has his matter well in hand from first to last, and the whole book pro- 

duces the impression of a finished work of art, ¢eres atgue rotundus. 
Richard Cobden was one of the many eminent men who have owed 
their best qualities to their mothers. His father was a Hampshire far- 
mer of no business capacity, but with a genuine flow of affection for 
the whole of his large household. Onthe mother fell the burden of 
the household’s maintenance. The father’s failure as a farmer in the 
bad years which followed ‘‘ the Peace,’’ caused the dispersion of the 
family. Richard, the fourth of eleven children, was sent by a relative 
to a Dotheboys Hall in the North of England, where he spent some 
years of misery, and he had something like a continuation of these in his 
subsequent dependence on relatives not unlike those described in “The 
Mill on the Floss.’’ From this life he escaped to aclerkship in a mer- 
cantile house, was promoted to the dignity of a bagman, set up for him- 
self, along with some of his young associates, as a London house for the 
sale of Manchester cottons, becoming in 1831 a cotton printer in Lan- 
cashire and a resident of Manchester. 
Here his life broadens from the personal to the public. From the 
absorbing egotism of youth he passed into the sounder atmosphere of 
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public spirit. He took up local questions, wrote pamphlets in which 
he defended Russia against the Turkophiles of the Urquhart school, 
and foretold the commercial eminence of America. He visited our 
country in 1836 and spent the closing months of the reign of William 
IV. in a visit to the East. His letters show him a singularly keen and 
appreciative observer, always absorbing information and always dealing 
it out in an attractive way. The most plastic period of his intellectual 
life, as Mr. Morley well observes, fell in with the years 1833-40, when 
all the intellectual tendencies which governed England for the next 
third of a century were taking shape. Benthamism was receiving its 
new direction from John Stuart Mill; Pusey and Newman were begin- 
ning the Oxford movement; Arnold and Maurice were founding the 
Broad Church party; Carlyle was assuming the garments of the 
prophet. All was astir in the world of intellect and politics, and young 
Cobden was receptive to the influence of the time. None impressed 
him so much as did George Combe’s ‘‘ Constitution of Man.’’ Him- 
self a religious man by nature, and a member of the Church of Eng- 
land by profession, he did not enter into Combe’s religious antipathies, 
but he accepted the new philosophy, phrenology and all, and became a 
zealous disciple. 


On the accession of Queen Victoria, he stood for Parliament, as a 
Liberal, at Stockport, but was defeated. The next year, in a letter to 
his brother and partner, he says: ‘‘I think the scattered elements (of the 
Liberal and Radical parties,) may yet be rallied round the question of 
the Corn Laws. It appears to me that a moral and even a religious spirit 
may be infused into that topic, and if agitated in the same manner that 
the question of slavery has been it will be irresistible.’’ In these 
sentences he foreshadows the great anti-Corn Law agitation, which 
began in October, 1838, and terminated in the repeal of those laws in 
June, 1846. In the opening years, the comparatively quiet methods of 
the anti-slavery agitation were followed. But in course of time this 
gave way to methods more like those by.which the Irish ‘‘ Catholic 
Association’’ had effected the emancipation of Catholics from civil 
disabilities by the year 1829. In this crusade, the place of Mr. O’Con- 
nell was filled by Richard Cobden, John Bright and Rev. W. J. Fox 
outside Parliament, while their efforts within the House were ably 
seconded by Mr. Villiers and others. Mr. Cobden entered Parliament 
in 1841, when Sir Robert Peel assumed the Premiership with a ma- 
jority of ninety. In five years, Mr. Cobden’s agitation had broken up 
that majority and forced upon the Minister a policy which finally de- 
tached him and a considerable group of Peelites from the Tory party. 


Mr. Cobden was singularly fitted for his work as the head of the 
Corn-Law League. He was a thoroughly good representative of that 
upper-middle class which the Reform Bill of 1832 brought into power 
and which the Reform Bill of 1867 is gradually expelling from it. He 
possessed unequalled powers of persuasion. All bear witness to a charm 
in the man of which no words can convey any adequate idea. He was 
capable of an intense enthusiasm for any cause he undertook, yet of 
governing that enthusiasm by the sharpest common sense. He never 
talked platitudes. His mind was always learning and always giving 
out. He could see every subject in the light of greatest popular effect. 
He struck out a new line of action by refusing to recognize either 
party asa party and demanding of both alike the removal of the tax 
on bread. 

The Corn Laws, as they stood in 1838-46, were a tempting object 
of attack. English agriculture had fallen into a state which rendered 
it quite unfit to supply food for the English people. The yeoman 
class had been destroyed. Capitalist farmers of large farms, with a 
scanty supply of farm-laborers, made up the rural population. The 
rest had flocked to the rapidly growing centres of manufacture. 
Some, like Richard Cobden, became loom-lords, the members of a 
new aristocracy. Others became ‘“ hands,’’ living on foreign bread 
through the failure of the agriculture at home. Of those who stayed, 


most were, as in Cobden’s own parish, reduced to labor on the- 


large farms, or even the roads. In these circumstances, two couvses of 
reform were open. Richard Cobden saw only one of the two; even 
now, English statesmen are slow to see the other. The yeoman class 
might have been recreated in England by a reversal of the wrongs 
which had destroyed it, and the people restored to the land. England 
might have become another Belgium in the vigor of her agriculture. 
Or the duty on corn might be taken off, the separation of the people 
from the land carried still farther, the factory towns increased in bulk 
and in number, and England made like a great town, to be fed by the 
rest of the world and to depend on the rest for customers. This latter 
solution fell in exactly with the line on which the national ambition had 
been moving for half a century. To make England ‘‘ the workshop 
of the world,’’ the Corn Laws must go. They could not be maintained 
as reasonable, in view of the relations of agriculture to other industries. 
But to bring the English people to acknowledge the unreasonableness 
of an abuse and to remove it has nearly always been the work of genera- 
tions. Cobden carried his point in less than a decade. 

The labors involved in the agitation were enormous. Cobden sacri- 
ficed everything else tothem. He neglected his business to such an 
extent that a subscription was needed to prevent his falling imto 








poverty. He neglected his household relations, so that his wife after- 
wards said it would have been better for both if they had emigrated to 
the Canadian backwoods when they married in 1840 ; and he replied 
that he did not know but that this was true. Every working-hour 
of his life was given to the League. When he was not speaking, he was 
writing articles or letters, and he was one of the best of letter-writers. 
Nothing saved him from complete physical collapse, except the gift, 
common to him and to Napoleon, of going at once to sleep whenever 
he chose to do so. 

The interest of his life culminates in 1846. But the years which 
intervene between that and his death in 1865 were years of great 
public influence and usefulness. He stood at the head of the Manches- 
ter party,—the party of protest against armed interventions and useless 
wars. His protests against the Opium War in China and the Crimean 
War were instances of courage nobly employed. But it is to the clos- 
ing pages of the biography that American readers will turn with most 
interest. At the first, he was inclined to take the Southern view of the 
case. That the South were for Free Trade and the North for Protec- 
tion, weighed with many sections of English society, including the 
business classes of Liverpool. It was John Bright who brought him to 
see that all such questions were trifles in comparison with the great issue 
between slavery and freedom. And, from the moment he first opened 
his mouth in public on this question to the time of his death, he was 
among our staunchest friends. He wrote, December 3d, 1861, to Col. 
Fitzmayer: ‘‘ Nothing is more clear to me than that the world is under- 
rating in this struggle the power of the North. I have paid two vis- 
its to that country, at an interval of twenty-four years between the first 
and second trips. I donot believe anybody without two such visits can 
form an idea of the power and resources and the rapid town-growth of 
that people. As for the Slave States, I look upon them as doomed in 
any case to decay, and almost to barbarism. If Christianity is to sur- 
vive, there can be no future for slavery. But those Free States where 
slavery is prohibited will in all human probability contain more than 
one hundred millions of people in the lifetime of persons now born. 
Is it wise with us, who have an India as they have their slaves, to give 
cause to that great nation to remember with feelings of hatred and 
revenge our successors to remote generations ? Ought we not most care- 
fully and generously to guard ourselves against the possibility of being 
shown hereafter to have taken advantage of the North in the hour of 
its trial?’’ (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 





JUVENILE Booxs.—Some reviewers of late have contended that 
Jules Verne’s hand has lost its cunning ; that the word-necromancer 
has written too much ; that his famous fluency of invention has deserted 
him. But critics of that ilk are confounded by the present fact that 
M. Verne’s latest book is one of the very clearest, most original and 
most humorous that he has ever written. This book, (‘‘The Tribu- 
lations of a Chinaman,”’ translated by Virginia Champlin,) shows 
the delightful spirit of the French writer at its best. It is not a con- 
geries of increasing and involved incident, such as have made up the 
most of his later romances, and in which the demand on the attention, 
entertaining as it was at first, grows somewhat tiresome ; it is of neces- 
sity a book of incident, but it is primarily devoted, not to melodra- 
matic purposes, but to the working out of a most whimsical idea. Under 
the mistaken impression that he has lost his fortune, a young Chinaman 
insures his life for the benefit in part of an old family retainer, and 
then secures a solemn promise from that interested individual that he 
will kill him. Immediately thereupon he learns that his fortune is 
secure, and, fired with a new love of life, his anxiety on account of 
the solemn pledge made him is intense. The old retainer isa ‘‘ phi- 
losopher ’’ and a very conscientious person, and he has taken his vow 
with all the formalities which Chinamen are supposed to make use of 
in such cases, and which are as binding as the grave. The “ tribula- 
tions’’ are the frantic efforts made by the hero to escape his self-im- 
posed Nemesis. The wonderful realistic powerof M. Verne is as notice- 
able as ever here, and if his ‘‘ local color’’ is not true it has, at least 
to the unaccustomed eye, all the effect of the real thing. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. ) 

In addition to the Jules Verne book, Messrs. Lee & Shepard have 
issued a number of other attractive ‘‘ juveniles’’ for the holiday season. 
The most valuable of them is “‘ Ralegh: His Explorations and Voy- 
ages,’’ by George Makepeace Towle. The romantic and pathetic story 
of Raleigh is told by Mr. Towle in a sympathetic and altogether ad- 
mirable manner. The picturesqueness of the theme has had the most 
possible made of it that the limits of the book admitted, and the chief 
features of Raleigh’s life are dwelt on with a satisfying fulness. Histor 
has fully cleared Sir Walter Raleigh of the charge of treason, and his 
death on. the gallows has long ceased to be considered a disgraceful end, 
while the perfidious Stukely and his other enemies have received the 
obloquy which it was once thought would rest upon the lovable sailor- 
patriot. We cannot think of a nobler and more elevating story for boys 
than the history of Sir Walter Raleigh’s voyages and patriotic labors, 
cruelly rounded by his most unjust condemnation and death, and 
we hope Mr. Towle’s little book may have the success it fully de- 
serves. After these books, most other current juveniles seem of a 
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poorer quality, but reading matter must be provided for various ages 
and tastes, and there is on our table good proof of enterprise in other 
fields. ‘‘ Thorncliffe Hall,’’ by Daniel Wise, D.D., is a novelette for 
young people whose fault is that the ‘‘moral’’ is always too danger- 
ously near the surface. It is not the less a bustling and vivacious story, 
full of adventure, and narrated in a clear and ‘‘taking’’ style. 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard also issue several attractive picture-books for 
younger readers. Among these are ‘‘ Four-Footed Lovers,’’ by Frank 
Albertson, and ‘‘ The Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe,’’ by Mrs. Eliza 
Ware Farrar, edited by William T. Adams (‘‘ Oliver Optic’’). The 
first of these we find of most interest, it being a story of children’s 
pets, prettily told. The point of making any ‘‘adaptation’’ of such 
a masterpiece and such an essentially juvenile work as ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe ’’ is not so clear. That book has excited the admiration of 
critics of the tenderest years, and has been thoroughly understood by 
them, and the supposition that it needed simplifying would appear 
rather gratuitous; yet Mrs. Farrar made her compilation fifty years 
ago, and there have been many editions of her book published. It is 
safe to say that none of them surpassed the present one in attractiveness. 

‘* Our Little Ones’’ is the bound volume of the first year’s numbers 
of the juvenile magazine of that title. It makes one of the prettiest 
picture-books of the year, hitting a nice mean between Zhe Nursery 
and St. Micholas. 

A more ambitious picture-book is ‘‘ Our Young Folks Abroad,’’ by 
James D. McCabe (J. B. Lippincott & Co.). It is the story of the 
‘« grand tour, ’’ as taken by an agreeable party of young folks, accom- 
panied by some necessary but not unpleasantly obtrusive older ones. 
Mr. McCabe describes their travels modestly, yet with spirit, and the 
book is liberally illustrated. 


VEXED Questions.—In Mr. W. W. Kinsley’s ‘‘ Views on Vexed 
Questions ’’ (J. B. Lippincott & Co.,) we have the first venture of an 
author from whom we see reason to expect much in the future. Of the 
seven essays which make up the book, several have been before the 
public already in the pages of various magazines, and attracted more 
than the usual amount of attention in those quarters. Those who read 
them in that shape will think it a privilege to possess them in a form 
more suitable for preservation. 

Mr. Kinsley divides his book into two parts. The three essays in 
the first part (‘The Supernatural,’’ ‘‘ Mental Life below the Human,”’ 
and ‘‘ When Did the Human Race Begin ?’’) are connected with each 
other more closely than are those which make up the second part. 
They are all on the great theme of the relation of science to religion, 
and however much that theme may be hackneyed by unworthy treat- 
ment it must continue to be one of the deepest interest to this genera- 
tion. It was Hobbes who first forced men to inquire what divine 
substratum underlies existence, and ever since his time we have been 
trying to answer it. Each generation since his time has had the ques- 
tion In some new shape. In ours, it is in that presented by the new 
discoveries and theories as to the nature of evolution and molecular 
science. Mr. Kinsley’s answer to the question is in the line of that 
spiritual philosophy which still commands the intelligence of the ma- 
jority of thinking men. He refuses to believe that the physicists have 
proved the supernatural a needless hypothesis or that they have proved 
a kinship of mind and brain, as well as of physique, between man and 
the lower forms of life. Yet he is no hide-bound retailer of popular 
and orthodox commonplaces. He enters upon a fair examination of 
the facts and the theories alleged against his view, and in his third essay 
he makes those concessions as to the age of the human species upon 
this planet which every fair-minded man sees to be necessary, but 
which a few champions of the orthodox cause still resist. 

The essays of the second part are more miscellaneous. The first— 
‘‘ Satan Anticipated,’’—assumes the points at issue in the earlier 
part, proceeds to show the part that sin and temptation play in the 
moral development of mankind, an overruling Providence thus making 
‘‘a most important though unwitting instrument in the development 
of both the nobility and joy of mankind.’’ ‘‘ The Key to Success ’”’ 
begins with a study of the conditions under which the ablest men 
achieved it, but proceeds to ascertain in what it genuinely consists, 
thus leading up to the most successful life ever spent on this planet— 
that of a man who was put to death in his youth, amid the execrations 
of his countrymen, after he had been forsaken of all his friends and 
condemned by both Church and State as a malefactor. The third and 
fourth are valuable studies on Shelley and the Bronté sisters. The 
former starts from the fierce antipathy and fierce love which the poet 
excites in different minds, and secks to solve the clue to the man’s 
character and apparent inconsistencies. It ends with the conclusion 
that ‘‘ Shelley maintained in the main drift of his thoughts and acts as 
strict a self-consistency as co.uports with usual human frailty.’’ In the 
Yorkshire sister novelists he discusses equally problematic characters 
with loving and tender appreciation. 

Mr. Kinsley’s style is vigorous and clear. He writes like a man in 
earnest, who has a higher ambition of usefulness than any mere human 
success can be. We shall think ita good sign if this volume obtains a 
wide circle of readers, 





THE CHILDREN’S Boox.—This (‘‘ The Children’s Book,’’ Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,) is really a library of standard juvenile lit- 
erature. Within the covers of four hundred and forty-four pages, 
quarto, Mr. Scudder has collected many of the ‘‘ best and most famous 
stores and poems in the English language,’’ drawing upon all our 
stories of fiction, fable and song. It is divided into ‘‘ Books’’—one 
of ‘‘ Fables,’’ another of ‘‘ Wonders,’’ another of ‘‘ Popular Tales,’’ 
another of ‘‘ Poetry,’’ and soon. Many old faces greet us; at hap- 
hazard, we turn to A‘sop, to ‘‘ Cinderella,’ to ‘‘ John Gilpin,’’ or the 
stories of Robin Hood. There are eighteen of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s stories and nine from the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’’ The illustrationsare 
abundant, and the volume is handsomely bound. 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHOTOGRAPHY.—Three handsome volumes, in 
every respect of art, are from Messrs. Scribner & Welford, New York, 
the illustrations being in permanent photography. All three are stan- 
dard books—one of selections from the ‘‘ Royal Characters of Sir Walter 
Scott,’? a second ‘‘ The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,’’ and the third 
‘¢ The Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ For either of the two last-named classics, 
these make pleasing editions ; the ‘‘ Crusoe’’ has prefixed a memoir of 
De Foe, and the photographs are after the work of Mr. Stothard, R. A. 
The selections from Scott’s works are judiciously made by William 
T. Dobson. All three deserve the attentive regard of those who are 
making holiday selections. , 





ILLUSTRATED Booxs.—Poe’s “ Bells’’ have been made the literary 
basis for an elegantly illustrated quarto by Messrs. Porter & Coates. 
The artists are Riordan, King, Darley, McCutcheon, Fredericks, Gran- 
ville Perkins, and Miss Northam. Their work has been done in good 
style and the volume is in all respects a pleasing holiday selection. 

Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ He Giveth His Beloved Sleep ’’ is an attractive 
holiday volume whose illustrations are designed by Miss L. B. Hum- 
phrey and engraved by Andrews. The poem itself is rather brief for 
a volume, but the volume will be valued by its purchasers for Miss 
Humphrey’s exquisite designs. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE MOTHER’s GUIDE IN THE MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF INFANTS. By John 
M. Keating, M. D. Pp. 118. Henry C. Lea’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 


THE BLoopy CHAsM. A Nove. By J. W. DeForest. Pp. 301. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


IN THE BRUSH; OR, OLD-TIME SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE’ IN THE 
SOUTHWEST. By Rev. Hamilton W. Pierson, D.D. Pp. 321. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 


SKETCHES FROM THE SUBJECT AND NEIGHBOR LANDs OF VENICE. By Edward A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. Pp. 395. $2.50. Macmillan & Cv., London. 
(E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE CiIviL SERVICE MOVEMENT. By W. E. Foster. 
Rockwell & Churchill. 


THE “Sports”? SysTEM AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN THE CusTOM-HousE AND 
Post-OFFICE IN NEW YoRK. By Dorman B. Eaton. (Publications of the New 
York Civil Service Reform Association, No. 3.) 


THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD THROUGH ACTION OF WoRMS, WITH OBSER- 
VATIONS ON THEIR Hasits. By Charles Darwin, LL.D., F. R.S. Pp. 326. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


SUICIDE: AN Essay ON COMPARATIVE MoRAL STATISTIcs. (‘ The International Scien- 
tific Series.”) By Henry Morselli, M. D. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE. A POEM IN Four SERMONS. 
$1.00. George H. Ellis, Boston. 


FLORIDA FOR TourRIsTs, INVALIDS AND SETTLERS, By George M. Barbour. (With 
maps and illustrations.) Pp. 310. D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia.) 


Home Decorations. _(“ Appleton’s Home Books.” 
120. $0.60. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
phia.) 

Homer AMUSEMENTs. (“Appleton’s Home Books.’’) By M. E. W. S. Pp. 152. $0.60. - 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 


HA.L¥F-Hours WITH GREEK AND LATIN AUTHORS. FRoM VARIOUS ENGLISH TRANS- 
LATIONS. WITH BIOGRAPHICAL Notices. By G. H. Jennings and W. S. 
Johnstone. Pp. 532. D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. ) 


VOLCANOES: WHAT THEY ARE AND WHAT THEY TEACH. 
Scientific Series.”) By John W. Judd, F. R.S. Pp. 381. 
New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 


JosepH’s Coat, By David Christie Murray. (“Trans-Atlantic Novels.”) Pp. 506. 
$0.60. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


TALKS TO Boys AND GIRLS ABOUT JESUS, WITH BIBLE LINKS TO MAKE A COMPLETE 
AND CHRONOLOGICAL LIFE OF CHRIST FOR THE YOUNG. Edited by Rev. W. F. 
Crafts. Pp. 381. $1.50. I. K. Funk & Co., New York, 


Younc Fo.ks’ History oF Russia. By Nathan Haskell Dole. (lIllustrated.) Pp. 
520. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 
SKETCHES AND ScRAPS. By Laura E. Richards. With pictures by Henry Richards. 
oe in colors.) Estes & Lauriat, Boston, (E, Claxton & Co., Phila- 
elphia.) 





Pp. 76. Boston: Press of 


By W.C. Gannett. Pp. 106. 


By Janet E. Ruutz-Rees. Pp. 
(Porter & Coates, Philadel- 


(“ The International 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HOMAS HARDY’S latest novel, « A Laodicean,” is republished in this country by 
Henry Holt and Harper & Bros.,—by the latter in their “Franklin Square Li- 
brary.” 

The cost of the Christmas number of the London Grafhic is stated as follows: 
Artists’ and authors’ work, $10,000; paper, $33,000; printing, $36,500; total 
$79,500. 

An address delivered before the Maryland Historical Society in May, 1879, by 
Mr. Ainsworth R. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, on “The Founding of Wash- 
ington City, with Some Considerations on the Origin of Cities and the Location of 
National Capitals,” has been printed as a handsome pamphlet at Baltimore by Messrs. 
John Murphy & Co. In this address Mr. Spofford gives an interesting résumé of the 
pr otracted proceedings in Congress fixing upon a place for the capital. 


Selections from his numerous contributions to periodical literature are to be made 
by Colonel T. W. Higginson, with the title «Common Sense About Women,” Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard to publish the volume. 


A new historical story, by Miss Lucy Ellen Guernsey, is called “The Foster-Sis- 
ters; or, Lucy Corbet’s Chronicle.” The scene is laid in England during the early 
part of the reign of George III., and John Wesley is made a prominent figure. It will 
be published by T. Whittaker, New York, 


The Atheneum mentions “ under all reserves’? a rumor from America to the effect 
that Mr. Walt Whitman has resolved on a visit to England. The “reserves” appear 
to have been judiciously made, as the poet says emphatically that he has no notion of 
making such a visit. 


Ivan Turgéneff’s new story will be published simultaneously in the St. Petersburg 
Vestnik Europy and the Paris Nouvelle Revue. It deals with Italian life in the six_ 
teenth century. 


A paper of reminiscences of Garfield, by Colonel Rockwell, will appear in the 
Century for January. 


A new and enlarged edition of Bret Harte’s works, in five volumes, is announced 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. Austin Dobson’s selections from the British essayists will appear in D. Appleton 
& Co.’s “Classic Series.” 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s first published poem, “ By the Sea, September 
Igth, 1881,” is now going the rounds of the press. It appeared originally in the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. 


The issue of a new literary paper, Appleton’s Literary Bulletin, is heralded. It 
will be more than a simple record of the issues of Messrs, Appleton & Co., as it will 
contain selections from the best critical journals of the day, both in this country and 
in Europe. 


It is stated concerning Mr. William T. Adams (“Oliver Optic,”) that he has just 
published his seventy-fifth book. It is a boy’s story—‘ Up the River; or, Yachting on 
the Mississippi.” Mr. Adams, who is not an old man, notwithstanding his prolific au- 
thorship, wrote his first book twenty-five years ago,—an anti-slavery novel, with the 
title, “ Hatchie, the Guardian Slave.” 


Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, Boston, have brought out a new edition of Thackeray from 
new plates made by themselves. ‘ 


A “Hand-Book of Wood-Engraving,” by William A. Emerson, is published by 
Lee & Shepard, New York, at one dollar. It isa neat little volume of ninety-five 
pages, giving practical instruction in the art, and will certainly be very useful to ama- 
teur engravers and others wishing to learn the art without an instructor. 


The demand for the new issue of “ Leaves of Grass” has obliged Messrs. Osgood 
& Co. to print a second edition. Walt Whitman has readers,—doubtless more of them 
now than ever. In the Critic of last week, he says ( after speaking of a recent visit 
to Boston ): “ Up and down this breadth by Beacon Street, between these same old 
elms, I walked for two hours, of a bright sharp February midday twenty-one years 
ago, with Emerson, then in his prime, keen, physically and morally magnetic, armed 
at every point, and when he chose wielding the emotional just as well as the intel- 
lectual. During those two hours, he was the talker and I the listener. It was an 
argument-statement, reconnoitring, review, attack, and pressing home, (like an army 
corps, in order, artillery, cavalry, infantry,) of all that could be said against that part 
(and a main part,) in the construction of my poems, ‘Children of Adam.’ More 
precious than gold to me that dissertation—( I only wish I had it now, verdatim\. It 
afforded me, ever after, this strange and paradoxical lesson; each point of E.’s state- 
ment was unanswerable, no judge’s charge ever more complete or convincing. I could 
never hear the points better put—and then I felt down in my soul the clear and un- 
mistakable conviction to disobey all, and pursue my own way. ‘What have you to say 
then to such things ?’ said E., pausing in conclusion. ‘Only that while I can’t answer 
them at all, I feel more settled than ever to adhere to my own theory, and exemplify 
it,’ was my candid response. Whereupon we went and had a good dinner at the 
American House.” 


Mr. Cyrus W. Field having purchased the New York Zvening Express, it has been 
consolidated with the Avening Mail, under the name of 7he Mail and Express, 
Major J. M. Bundy, editor, since December, 1868, of the J/az/, is in charge of the 
new journal, and it presents largely the characteristics of his former charge, most of 
which we heartily commend. 





Jules Verne brings out, in his own wonderful way, the romance of tropical geography 
and adventure in his “ Eight Hundred Leagues on the Amazon,” the first part of which 
—“ The Giant Raft,” translated by W. J. Gordon,—is published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. received at the Melbourne Exhibition the award 
of the first degree of merit for the engraving and typography in their subscription edition 
of Mr. Longfellow’s works, (in two volumes, quarto, with over six hundred illustra- 
tions,) and a gold medal was granted for the same at the Mechanics’ Exhibition in 
Boston. “It is, without a doubt,” says a critic, “the finest specimen of wood-engrav- 
ing that has yet appeared.” Seventy-five illustrations selected from the work have 
been issued in portfolio form by the publishers (the edition being limited to five 
hundred sets), for the purpose of attesting the artistic value of the illustrations as 
specimens of what can be done by American artists and engravers. 


The Saturday Review considers that Mr. James’s “ Portrait of a Lady” will main- 
tain but not materially increase his reputation. It complains that he has adopted a 
method by which he evades the main difficulty of the novelist’s art, but the tale abounds 
in the quickest observation and the happiest description. English critics generally 
appear puzzled by Mr. James’s novels, constructed as they are on French rather than 
on English lines. 


“ Boys at Chequasset”’ is one of the earliest—perhaps the first,—of the books of 
Mrs. A. D. Whitney. It is a capital book for boys and has been always popular. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just issued a new edition. 


Mr. Longfellow has thought it necessary to write toa friend in denial of a printed 
story that he has a cancer in the cheek. 


Mr. E. A. Abbey, the artist and magazinist, who has recently returned from his trip 
to England, has made himself a unique studio in New York. Originally, it was a 
stable, but it has been transformed into an attractive studio, with a room for Tile Club 
meetings down stairs. Mr. Abbey is at present engaged upon a double-page picture 
for the New Year’s number of Harper's Weekly, to illustrate a poem called “New 
Amsterdam,” by Charles G. Gray. 


“ Harper’s Cyclopedia of United States History” is one of the most important 
books of the year. Mr. Benson J. Lossing, the author, has been engaged in the work 
of its preparation for several years past. It is in two handsomely bound volumes, with 
illustrations on almost every page. 


DRIFT. 


—In the course of his speech at New York on the 2gth ult., Judge Kelley said : 
« Apart from economic considerations, two classes of thinkers offer definite views on the 
spirit tax; one would repeal the tax because it would not have the Government derive 
any part of its revenue from an article so liable to abuse. In support of their opinions 
this class may point with telling effect to the situation of the British Government. In 
the course of an article an ‘ Taxation of the Liquor Traffic’ in the Princeton Review 
for September, 1878, that eminent moralist, Judge Robert C. Pitman, of Massachusetts, 
said : 

«“¢The liquor traffic itself presents in England an appalling bribe against any 
effective legislation for its diminution. The returns of revenue for the United King- 
dom for the year 1877 show that the traffic contributed £7,478,156 from the customs 
and £25,969,126 from the excise, making a total of £33,447,282, or over $160,000,000, 
and being over a third of the whole colossal revenue of the nation. A reform that 
threatens this must stir the very depths of the human heart and lay hold on the heights 
of religious motives, and then call for heroic effort. Not only the reformers, but in- 
telligent journalists and students of public affairs, have come to recognize the gravity 
of the alliance between the publicans and the Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ 

«Surely, every philanthropist will pray that the day may never come when our Gov- 
ernment may be thus enslaved by the liquor traffic. 

«The other class to which I refer would maintain these taxes and would increase 
them in the belief that by their imposition the use of alcoholic stimulants may be 
abated. Judge Pitman did not ignore this aspect of his question, and, in concluding 
his essay, said : 

««¢ We are compelled to the conclusion that the taxation of the liquor traffic offers 
no effective regulation of it; that if held out as a measure of reform it is delusive, and 
stands in the way of better legislation; and that in itself it has the double vice of being 


opposed to the better moral instincts and of being operative as a bribe to pervert the 
public conscience. ’” 


= - . —_ ——,-—_ — -- 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE ENGLISH LIBERALS AND MR. GLADSTONE’S IRISH POLICY. 


To the Editor of Toe AMERICAN: 





HAVE just read in your journal a passage whick seems to imply that we English 
Liberals, in approving the course taken by Mr.Gladstone’s Government in Ireland, 
have been seeking forcible suppression of a legal agitation in favor of Irish indepen- 
dence Let me assure you that we have nothing so much at variance with our princi- 
ples as to seek or desire the forcible suppression of any legal agitation whatever. P 
The Irish people were evidently ready to take advantage of the boon held out to 
them in the Land Act. Mr. Parnell’s object was to prevent them from doing so, in 
order that he might keep alive agrarian discontent for the purpose of political revolu- 
tion. Hisinstrument was not legal agitation, but terrorism of the most lawless kind. 
English Liberals have almost as one man approved the action of the Government in 
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putting an end to the reign of terror, restoring the ascendancy of law, and setting the 
people free to avail themselves of the Land Act, as they are now doing by the thous- 
ands. 

Have not Americans themselves, in a case which will be memorable forevtr, de- 
cided that a Government is not precluded from upholding its own existence and put- 
ting down rebellion because it is founded on the principles of freedom ? 

Yours, faithfully, 

BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, November 18th. GOLDWIN SMITH, 

[Our difference with Mr. Smith and the English Liberals is covered by his state- 
ment that “ Mr. Parnell’s object was to prevent the Irish people taking advantage of 
the boon held out to them in the Land Act.” We see nothing in Mr. Parnell’s con- 
duct, up to the time of his arrest, to justify this charge, and we decline to accept as 
evidence of that intention anything he has done under the irritation produced by the 
arrest. The wisdom of his acts since that proceeding we do not defend. But they 
cannot be pleaded in justification of it. Mr. Parnell may have disliked the Land Act 
as much as did Mr. Dillon. He may have regarded it as an obstacle to his getting 
that legislative independence for Ireland, which he has always avowed to be his ulti- 
mate object. But we have seen no evidence that he put himself in the way of the 
people getting out of it all the good they could. The Land League Convention voted 
down the Dillon programme of resistance to the Act, and the League made arrange- 
ments for a series of test cases under the new law. Mr. Gladstone at Leeds charged 
the League with selecting unfair tests. But neither he, nor Mr. Smith, nor the English 
Liberals, have given the world any proof of their unfairness. Unless they can do so, 
the arrest of Mr. Parnell and his associates stands condemned at the bar of justice and 
right reason. ] z 





THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE METHODS. 
To the Editor of THz AMERICAN: 

NOTICED with great surprise, in an article in THE AMERICAN of November 26th, 

the statement that competitive examinations have never been introduced into the 
New York post-office. Permit me very respectfully to say that you are laboring under a 
complete misapprehension on that point. 

In a limited way, competitive examinations had been in force in that office earlier, 
but since May, 1879, they have been completely established, and are now vigorously 
enforced there with immense gain to the postal service. 

I send you by this mail a pamphlet, in which, between pages 70 and 76, 
you will find the leading facts set forth. 

These piges were reid to Mr. James before they were printed, so that yous need 
not distrust the statements they contain as the colored versions of an advocate of 
Civil Service Reform. 

Mr. James mide reports of the beneficial effects of the new system to President 
Hayes, since I wrote, I think quite as decisive as my version, 

Very respectfully, yours, 


New York, December 3, 1881. DorMAN B, EATON. 


{The state nent in the pr nphlet referred to by Mr. Exton (“ Tae ¢ Spoils System ’ 
and Civil Service Reform in the Custom-House and Post-Office at New York”), in 
regard to competitive eximinations in the post-office, is as follows: “This 
necessity [of help in examining] and the conviction that more efficient ex- 
aminations would give superior men, resulted in Mr. James co-operating with Presi- 
dent Hayes in establishing open competition for admissions at the New York Post-Office, 
in May, 1879, about the date of their establishment at the Custom-House. The rules and 
questions set forth in Appendix B ant C will fairly illustrate the methods pursued at 
the Post-Office; except thit the questions put are ad ipted specially to the needs of the 
latter odice. And there are competitions and drilling in mechanical expertness in the 
miking up, distribution and stamping of mails to which the co: mmunity is much in- 
debted for the promptness of their reception. Paysical expertness and endurance on 
the part of many in the postal service are relatively more important than in the 
custoins service, and henc> with them examinations as to information are not so de- 
cisive. But this physical cipacity is also competitively tested.” ] 


PROFESSOR ANDERSON’S VERSES IN THE « NORWAY ALBUM.” 

To the Editor of THz AMERICAN: 

7 HE critic who reviewed in a late number of THE AMERICAN “ The Norway Music. 
Album,” by Auber Forestier and Rasmus B. Anderson, does the latter an injustice 

when he says: “ Sometimes we think Mr. Anderson’s English verses represent only 

his notion of English rhythm. For example, we cannot scan his rendering of Bjérn- 

son’s ‘Der Liger et Land’ (p. 133).” 

The English versions in this work are scrupulously correct reproductions as far as 
rhythm is concerned, and especially is this true of the Professor’s own translations, in 
which we fail to find a single instance where he has transgressed the license of the 
original or violated the rhythm of the music to which it is set. The songz referred to 
presents not the least difficulty. It is a regular, amphibrachic tetrameter, catalectic, 
and can be scanned throughout on the model of the first line : 

“« There lies 4 | fair land | ’neath | the éld gla- | cial snéw.”’ 

The second syllable in the third measure of the fourth verse in the melody, and in 
both verses of the ballad, is prolonged to the time of a long and a short syllable. 

Mapison, Wis., November 30, 1881. M. 

{Our correspondent will do us the justice to remember that we praised the transla 
tions for their faithfulness to the originals. We merely doubt if Professor Anders R 
has succeeded always in reproducing the Norse rhythm in the corresponding English, 
From the translation of the poem referred to, we take two lines which occupy the 
same place inthe ‘ourth and the seventh stanzas respectively, and submit that they 
are not correspondents in English rhythm: 

‘« There humbly our fathers have bent the knec,’’ 
“ For freedom, for Norsemen, for Norway,‘ hurrah !’”’ 

If i. be not a syllable more in the second line than in the first, we cannot 
count, 





FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, December 8. 
URING the past week, the money market in New York has been somewhat strin- 
gent, this being due, in the opinion of many, to artificial causes. It has shown 
no material change in Philadelphia, and the answer made by Secretary Folger te rep- 
resentations of pressure for money seems a perfectly good one—that this cannot be 
serious so long as his offer to redeem bonds remains unaccepted. If there were a severe 
stringency, the bonds would soon go to the Treasury, for the simple reason that the 
money in them would earn more than the three and a half per cent, it is now drawing. 
The following were the closing prices of leading stocks yesterday: In Philadelphia : 
Lehigh Valley, 621%; Northern Pacific, common, 39%; Northern Pacific, preferred, 
79%; Buffalo, Pittsburg & Western, 2214; Pennsylvania, 6354; Reading, 3434; 
Lehigh Navigation, 4474; Catawissa, new, preferred, 513{ ; United Companies of 
New Jersey, 185%; St. Paul and Duluth, preferred, 73. In New York: New York 
Central, 138% ; Erie, 4534; Pacific Mail, 443/; Western Union, 85; Northwestern, 
common, 127 ; Northwestern, preferred, 13934 ; Rock Island, 134; St. Paul, common, 
106% ; St. Paul, preferred, 117; Lake Shore, 121%; C.,C. and I. C., 20; Delaware 
and Hudson, 106%; New Jersey Central, 951%; Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western, 127; Ohio and Mississippi, 39; Union Pacific, 1187 ; Michigan Central, 
9154; Hannibal and St. Joseph, common, 95; Wabash, common, 42% ; Wabash, 
preferred, 8234; Missouri, Kansas and Texas, 397; Manhattan, 56% ; Central 
Pacific, 9414; Canada Southern, 603 ; Denver and Rio Grande, 79%. 
The bank statement in New York last week was regarded as an unfavorable ex- 
hibit. It showed a large loss in reserve, the banks holding $430,875 less than the 
legal requirement. The following were the principal items in the statement : 


November 26. December 3. Changes. 
Loans, $314,758,800 $315,321,700 Inc. $ 562,900 
Specie, 57,020, 100 55»316,800 Dec. _1,703,300 
Legal tenders, 2 592,600 15,861,700 Inc. 269,100 
Deposits, 286,569,400 286,437,500 Dec. 128,900 
Circulation, 20,000,200 20,138,200 Inc. 138,000 


The statement of the Philadelphia banks was more satisfactory. It showed a small 
increase in the reserve, and that in general the banks made no material change in 
their condition. The following shows the principal items : 


November 26. December 3. Changes. 
Loans, $73,942,244 73,967,607 Inc. $25,363 
Reserve, 17,895,621 17,994,091 Inc. yap 
Deposits, 51,937,113 52,382,682 Inc. 445»569 
Circulation, . 11,122,340 11,132,670 Inc, 1330 


The official statement of the public debt, etc., issued December Ist, shows a de. 
crease of $7,249,126 during the month of November. This makes since July Ist a 
decrease of $62,313,471, which is at the rate, almost precisely, of one hundred and 
fifty millions a year ($149,552,328). The following shows some of the principal items 
in the statement : 

INTEREST-BEARING DEBT. 


November 1. December 1. 
Bonds at 6 per cent. (continued at 3%), $161,876,050 $159,452,500 
Bonds at 5 per cent. (continued), 401,504,900 401,504,900 
Bonds at 4% per cent., 250,000,000 250,000,000 
Bonds at 4 per cent., . 738,749,750 738,768,550 
Refunding certificates, 598,050 579,250 
Navy pension fund, 14,000,000 14,000,000 

















Principal, $1,566,728,750 $1,564,305,200 
Interest, . 11,499,372 12,892,415 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE MATURITY. 

Principal, . $13,746,305 $10,648,315 
Interest, 833,955 724,165 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 

Old demand and legal tender notes, . $346,741,056 $346,740,976 
Certificates of deposit, 8,310,000 9,045,000 
Gold and silver certificates, 71,5352590 71,871,750 

Fractional currency ($15,469,052, less 
amount estimated as lost or de- 
stroyed, $8,375,934), - 7,093,151 7,093,128 
Principal, $433,579,797 $434,750,854 
Unclaimed Pacific Railroad interest, 7,256 7,256 
TOTAL DEBT, 
Principal, ‘ : : ; $2,014,154,8 3 $2,009,704,370 
Interest, . : : . : 12,340,584 18,623,837 
Total, . $2,026,495,438 $2,023,328,207 
Total cash in the Treasury, 240,960,971 245,012,866 
Debt, less cash in the Treasury, $1,785,534,466 $1,778,285,340 
Decrease of debt during the month, $13,321,458 $7,249,026 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1881, 55,064,345 62,313,471 


The arrivals of specie at the port of New York last week reached only $314,000, 
making a total since August Ist of $20,742,200, and since January Ist $54,940,330. 
The imports of dry goods and general merchandise at New York for the year, up to 
December 3d, were $405,917,536, against $446,506,132 for the same period of 1880. 

The water was drawn off the Delaware and Hudson Canal at the close of last week 
(December 3d,) and navigation in it is closed for the season. Last year, it was closed 
by ice on November 15th. 
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DEESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 
COOPER & CONARD, 


Corner Nintuy & Market STREETS. 








CHEAP DRESS GOODS COUNTER. 


FIRST. Colored Cashmere at 124%, 18 and 25 cents, in the colors of the period. All cotton 
chain goods. 

SECOND. Ruban Suitings, 27 inches wide, at 15 cents. These have been a quarter till lately. 

THIRD. English Dress Plaids, silk mixed, 25 and 31 cents. These have been 37%, all in 
good styles. ; 

FOURTH. All-wool Shoodas at 31 cents, 24 inches wide, in the desirable cloth shades. 

FIFTH. 44-inch Armures at 45 and 50 cents, all colors, the best value shown at the prices, all 
shades. 


CASHMERE AND MERINO COUNTER. 


Unbroken Collection Colored Cashmeres and Merinoes. 








FIRST. At 50 cents we have a full assortment of Cashmeres in every desirable shade. 

SECOND. The Cashmeres at 59 cents are Lupin’s, and are splendid value for the prices ; every 
color. 

THIRD. For 62% cents we have Cashmere in an extra quality and 40 inches wide ; full line of 
shades. 

FOURTH. French Merinoes, 36 inches wide, are marked 44 cents, the lowest price ever known 
for this quality. 

FIFTH. Merinoes also at 50 cents and 65 cents, equally good values, in a full line of colors. 


DRESS CLOTH COUNTER. 


Elegant French Fabrics in Dress Cloths, 


FIRST. Dress Cloths, 48 inches wide, Paris made, all the desirable shades, the leading dress 

material of the day, at $1.75, $1.50, $1.3734, $1.25, $1.1214, $1.00, 87% and 75 cents. 

SECOND. Armures in neat designs and the colors wanted, all double-width materials, at 75, 

87% cents, $1.09 and $1.25. 

THIRD. American dress cloths are quite a feature, too. 
from 31 cents to $1.25. 

FOURTH. Mixed Cloth Suitings cost from 75 cents to $1.25. 
dress}and are very serviceable. 

FIFTH. Plaids and Stripes in all-wool materials, 44 inches wide, at prices from 75 cents to 


$1.25. 








We have them in the shades that sell, 


These are suited for entire 





JAMES MORGAN, 


Grocer AND TEs DEALER, 
1229 MARKET STREET. 


—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 





Choice Wines and Liquors.—Our Own Importation. 
_ THE BOOK-HUNTER, 


By DR. JOHN HILL BURTON. 





Suip AND ENGINE BuiLpInG_ 





The “ Memorial Edition,’’ being a fac- 
Company, simile reprint of the original edition, with 
a memoir and index added, now ready. 
Price, $3.00, net; postage, ro cts. 27 copies 
PHILADELPHIA age nap 
® 


ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, 
Publisher, 
13th, above Market St., Philada., Pa. 








Philadelphia Mourning Store. 
FONES & FISHER, 
918 CHESTNUT STREET. 


ESTABLISHED: OVER 50 YEARS, 
| BOSTON. 
| Tue AMERICAN 


| IS FOR SALE IN BOSTON AT THE BOOK-STORE OF 
A. WILLIAMS & CO, 


| _ 283 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Advertisements and Subscriptions for Tue A i 
warded by Messrs. EVERETT & ZERRAHN. 257 Ween, 
ington Street, Room 8, Herald Building. 








ESTABLISHED 1849. 
OLB 
We BONE & g 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





° On 











| 
| 
| 




















ICA’ 
, ORTHO 


; lnstrumen 


No. 1207 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 
(Formerly South Ninth Street.) 


eWeGICA\ oR DICA, 
S- 


TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ABDOMINAL SUP- 
PORTERS, &c. 


&@p Ladies’ private reception rooms, with elderly lady attendant. 








LARGEST 


Exclusive Dress Trimmings House. 


BEE-HIVE STORES. 


PARTRIDGE & RICHARDSON, 
17,19 & 21 North Eighth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LE BOUTILLIER 
BROTHERS. 


1500 


FRENCH FANS, 


NO TWO ALIKE, 


At 50 Cents to $5.00 Each. 


All judges of Fans acknowledge these to be the best 
and cheapest ever seen at the various prices. They are 
all fresh, new goods, each Fan packed in a new box. 
Selling fast. 





1000 DOZEN 


[nitial and Other, Hdkfa. 


At 20 Cents Each. 


Handkerchiefs are all Linen, excellent quality, and 
over 200 dozen were sold by us in one day, besides 
BETTER GOODS. 





**LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS”’ 


KiD GLOVES, 


3-Buttons, $1.35. 
4-Buttons, $:.60. 6 Buttons, $1.85. 


SILK UMBRELLAS. 


Silk Umbrellas, natural sticks, good quality silk, from 
$3.75 to sizes for Gents at $8.50 each. 

Ivory Handles, superior sticks, superb silk, from $3.75 
to $10.50. Higher-priced, more ornamented, may be ° 
had by ordering. Cheaper Umbrellas, from 65c, each, 
all good value. 





4 O'CLOCK TABLES. 


Several new patterns in Four O’Clock Tables. Prices 
range from $1 up. 





910 and 912 Chestnut St. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


ORATIONS AND ESSAYS, WITH SE- 
LECTED PARISH SERMONS. 


By J. Lewrs Diman. A Memorial Volume. With a Portrait. 
8vo0. $2.50, 

This book will be received with eager welcome by the many 
friends and admirers of the late Professor Diman. It contains 
some of his more important Essays and Addresses, with selections 
from his Sermons, and is prefaced with a Memorial Address by 
Professor J. O. Murray, of Princeton, who edits the volume, 


SEVEN VOICES OF SYMPATHY. 


Selected from the Poetical Works of Henry Wapswortn Lonc- 
FELLOW, by CuHarRLoTTe F, Bates. 1 vol. 16mo, red edges. 
$1.25. 

A choice collection of Mr. Longfellow’s poems, which will be 
highly valued by persons who have been tried, disappointed or 
bereaved. 


A HAPPY BOY. 


By ByornstjeRNE Byornson, ‘Translated by Prof. R. B, ANDER- 
SON. 16mo, $2.00. 
This isthe third volume in the authorized American edition of 
Bjornson's novels, and is one of the most exquisite stories in mod- 
ern literature. 


POEMS, LYRICS, SONGS AND SONNETS. 


By FranciseBennocu, F,S,A. With a portrait of the author, 
1tvol, 16mo. $2.00. 

h was one of the warmest friends Hawthorne won 
whilcin England, and was highly valued by him for both his per- 
sonal qualities and his literary taste. Mr. Bennoch has collected a 
volume of his poems which have been received with cordial respect 
by English critics. 


THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


y A. Bartu. Translated from the French by Rev, J. Woop. 
Vol. XXIV. of the Philosophical Library. 8vo, gilt top. $5.00. 


A MANUAL OF HINDU PANTHEISM. 


/ edantasara. Translated, with Copious Annotations, by 

Be G. A. Jacos, Bombay Staff Corps, Inspector of Army 
Schools. With a Preface by E, B. Cowktt, M.A., Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Vol. XXV. of the 
Philosophical Library. 8vo, gilt top. 50. 


Two books of special value on subjects which greatly interest 
students of history, comparative religion and human progress. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, 
by the publisher, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Send stamp for NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of pub- 
lications, including works of IRVING, TAYLOR, 
HOOD, WARNER, TYLER, MISS BIRD, DE 
AMICIS, GOODALE, THE HANDY-BOOK SE 
RIES, THE POPULAR MANUALS, THE HOUSE- 
HOLD ATLASES, THE KNICKERBOCKER 
NOVELS, THE TRANS-ATLANTIC SERIES, THE 
NEW PLUTARCH SERIES, etc., ete. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


a7 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, N. ¥. 
Tue DecoraTIVE SISTERS, 
A Modern Ballad, ! 
By JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 
With Seventeen Illustrations by WALTER SATTERLEE. 
Printed in colors. 8vo, bound with illuminated colors. 


“7 kindly hit at the absurdities and excesses of mod- 
ern decorative art.” 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., | 
900 BROADWAY. 








Cor. Twentieth Street, New York, 





Sold by booksellers, or sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. The fraction of the dollar may be 
remitted in postage-stamps. 





“A LIBRARY IN THEMSELVES.” — Christian Union. 


A POPULAR GIFT-BOOK 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES, 


Student’s Edition, in box, $4; price by mail, $4.40. 
Library Edition, in box, $7. 

The Library Edition is also kept elegantly bound in 
_ price, $12.50; or in three-quarters seal, price, 

16. 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


SELECTIONS, with critical introductions by various 
writers, and a general introduction by 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Edited by THOMAS HUMPHRY WARD, M. A. 
Volume IL.—CHAUCER TO DONNE. 

« IL—BEN JOHNSON TO DRYDEN. 

“ III.—ADDISON TO BLAKE. 

« IV.—WORDSWORTH TOSIDNEY DOBELL. 





“ Altogether, it would be difficult to select four volumes 
of any kind better worth owning and studying than 
these.” — Nation, 

“The best collection ever made. A nobler library of 
poetry and criticism is not to be found in the whole range 
of English literature.”"—New York Evening Maii. 

“I know of nothing more excellent or more indispens- 
able than such a work, not only to the student ofliterature, 
but to the general reader. It is but simple justice to say 
that the book has no rival and is altogether unique.”— 
Prof. Arnold H. Dundon, Normal College, N. Y. City. 

“ For the young no work they will meet with can give 
them so good a view of the large and rich inheritance 
that lies open to them in the poetry of their country.”— 
F.C. Sharp, in Academy. 

“A work of the very highest excellence, which prom- 
ises to be a most valuable addition to the standard criti- 
cism of English literature."—7homas Bayne in the 
Academy. 

“The work is the best of its kind yet produced. It 
will be invaluable in the study of English literature ; and, 
so far as poetry is concerned, no book is so well adapted 
for imparting a knowledge of its history and its char- 
acter. It is in itself, at the same time, both a history 
and a library of English poetry.”— Churchman. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 
NEW YORK, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 











“The best Story Howells ever Published,” 





Dr. Breen’s PRAcTICE. 


I vol. r2mo. Price, $1.50. By WiLu1AM D, Howe Ls’ 
“In his most admirable mood.”— Christian Union. 
“Surprising and felicitous audacity.”—-Christian Reg- 

ister. 

“Some of the best characterization Mr. Howells has 
ever done.”—New York World. 

“Like everything that comes from Mr. Howells, the 
story is true to life, delicate, full of very fine touches, 
sweet-tempered, and really representative of our time 
and our people.”— Boston Advertiser. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





The only American fine Children’s Juvenile Book— 
vastly superior to any other. 


Cat’s Cradle. 


The HANDSOMEST Fine Art Juvenile Book.. By WitxetT, 
With 60 Colored Illustrations by Kenpricx. 1 vol. Quarto. $2.00 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y 


PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


g21 CHESTNUT STREET, 
; PHILADELPHIA. 
BSSETS, ««. a aris po? - $7,467,181.35 
SURPLUS,. .... .. 1,669,279.73 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Dividend Annually. Policies non-forfeiting for their vaiue. 
2 policies issued at life rates. Agents wanted. 
. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 











Endowmen. 
Apply to H. 








HARRISON ROBBINS, 


(LATE MEAD & ROBBINS,) 
MANUFACTURER. 


Silver Plated Ware, 
Sterling Silver, 
Diamonds, 
Watches, 

New and Elegant 
Stock of Jewelry, 
Newest Designs. 


Examine our Goods before buying 
your Christmas Presents. 


No. 916 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


STANDARD HOUSEHOLD 


REMEDIES. 








DR. D. JAYNE’S 


FAMILY MEDICINES 


Are prepared with great care, expressly for family use, and are 
so admirably calculated to preserve health and remove disease, 
that no family should be without them, They consist of 


_Jayne’s Expectorant, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consump- 
tion, and all Pulmonary and Bronchial Affections, It Promotes 
expectoration and allays inflammation, 

Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, 
General Debility, &c. An excellent tonic for children, and a bene- 
ficial remedy in many of the ailments of the young. 

Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Com- 

laints, Colics, Cramp, Cholera, &c. A certain cure for Diarrhoea, 

holera Morbus, and Inflammation of the Bowels. 
ayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in Purifying the 
Blood, and for Curing Scrofula, Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epi- 
lepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin a oy 

Jayne’s Aare Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, In- 
termittent and Remittent Fevers, &c. These distressing com- 
plaints are very generally eradicated by this remedy when taken 
strictly as directed. 

Jayne's Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises 
Soreness in the Bones or Muscles, Rheumatism, and useful in alf 
cases where an external application is required. 

Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a valuable Purgative, and a certain 
cure for all Bilious Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, 
Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache. ; 

Jayne’s Hair Tonic, fer the Preservation, Beauty, Growth 
and Restoration of the Hair, A pleasant dressing for the hair, and 
a useful toilet article. 

jJayne’s gine for the Tape Worm, a certain, safe, and 
prompt remedy, 


In settlements and localities where the attendance ef a Physician 
cannot be readily obtained, Families will find these Remedies of 
greatservice The Directions which accompany them are in plain, 
unprofessional language, easily understood by all, and, in addition, 
Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, te be had gratis of 
all Agents, contains, besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of 
Diseases, THE SYMPTOMS BY WHICH THEY MAY BE KNOWN, together 
with advice as to the proper remedies to be used, 

All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere, 
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Could Not Be Helped! 


Our stores 818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT 
Street, large as they are, have been so over- 
worked the last few days that it is possible 
our customers failed to get waited on. This 
was particularly so on Saturday, but we did 
the best we could, and those who did not 
get the proper attention are invited to re- 
turn. The mornings of each day find us the 
least busy. The rush for our make of Over- 
coats does not surprise us; they are “ Gems 
of Overcoats,” quoting the language of an 
enthusiastic friend. 


The large business now going on serves 
to keep a tide of new goods flowing in to 
replenish the stock.. This gives our cus- 
tomers the very freshest things. We have no 
piles of stock in wholesale rooms to draw 
from, and therefore keep our cutters busy 
putting through the very latest fabrics and 
colorings. 


In Boys’ Clothing we are very busy. Our 
salesmen say the Boys’ Parlors were so de- 
pleted by recent sales that at the close of 
the day they looked “as if a regiment had 
marched through and helped themselves.” 


So they did! But we are ready again. 


JoHN WANAMAKER & Co, 
818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 





-_-_ 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
Furniture, 


Bedding, &c. 


Parlor, Chamber, Library and Dining 
Room Furniture. 





In Stock and made from Special Designs, 


A FULL LINE OF 


Curtain and Furniture Coverings, 
Mattresses, Beds, Feathers, 
Bed Clothing, Springs, 
Spring Cots, &c., &c. 





17, 19, 21 & 23 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





M. P. WALTER’S SONS, 
Machinists’ Tools and Supplies. 
AGENTS FOR 
NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 
Reynoups & Co.’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS. 
1233 MARKET STREET 





H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts, 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. WILLIAM L. DUSOIS, Secretary and Treasurer, 
——DIRECTORS. 


JAMES L. CLAGHORN, EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, 
BENJ. B. COMEGYS, Hon. WM. A. PORTER, 
AUGUSTUS HEATON, EDWARD S. HANDY, 
DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr., ALEXANDER BROWN, 


D. W. WORTHINGTON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE ROAD AND CARRIAGE 


HARNESS, 


No. 212 NORTH NINTH STREET, 


—— —— =: PHILADEL PHIA. 





THOMAS ROBINS, 
. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 
. P. McCULLAGH, 


JAMES M. AERTSEN 
DANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
WILLIAM S. GRANT. 









P. S.—I claim to make as fine Harness as can be produced, and at as reasonable prices; ] use only Moflat Leather. Have the 

Agency for the celebrated Concord Harness, which received the highest award at the Centennial in 1876. A trial of this harness will 

convince anyone of its ae ty Everything guaranteed as represented. Repairing promptly and neatly done. A full line of Horse 
and, WwW 


Furnishing Goods constantly on D. W. WORTHINGTON. 
HOUSEHOLD 


Furniture, Coverings and Curtains, 








Designed and Executed in order with surroundings. Upholstery and Hangings treated 
zsthetically, according to requirements and conditions, at moderate prices. 


WALRAVEN’S, 


No. 1105 Cuestnut STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








Forxers Cuina PArace, WASHINGTON HOTEL. 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
RA TES, $2.50 ‘Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of rooms. 


1109 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF . 


STEEL RAILS. 


Raitway FroGs, CROSSINGS AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 


} 


Kx | Orrice: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. | 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
| 
| 








My Holiday Importations of Fine 
China and Glassware, Bohemian Vases 
and Cologne Sets, Bisque Figures, 
Vase Lamps, Fruit Plates and Dinner 
Cups are arriving daily. 

Many of my customers are selecting presents and having 
them reserved for Christmas, 


! 
HERMAN FOLKERS. | 


Joun Parker, Jr., & Co., 


20 SOUTH EIGHTH ST., 







Special Philadelphia Agents for 





Epwin C. Burt’s 








Fine Shoes. 


CUSTOM WORK 
A SPECIALTY, 


JOSEPH W. HUNTER, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEYANCER, 

JENKINTOWN, MonTGOMERY Co., PA. 
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ath & Chestnut, __Phitadetphia, 
WM. A. DROWN & CoO.,, 
Umbrellas2 Parasols, 


246 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
WAREROOMS IN NEW YORK: 
498 & 500 BROADWAY. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
“‘Columbia’’ Fast-Color Gingham Umbrellas. 


JNO, C, CORNELIUS. 


CORNELIUS & CO., 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDS, 
In great variety, for HOL/DAY PRESENTS, 


No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


fo. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGART. 


JWoRrK & CO., aa 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


12x South Third Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 
the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 





CHAS. E. CORNELIUS, A. G. HETHERINGTON, 


Opposite Girard National Bank, 





New Ho.uipay Books 
PUBLISHED BY 


¥. B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO, 


PHILADELPHIA: 





BRUSHWOOD. 


A Poem, By T, BUCHANAN READ. 
(Uniform with « DRIFTING,”) 


With 16 exquisite Illustrations by FreprricK DrIgLMAN. 

Small 4to. Cloth extra, gilt edges. $1.50. Full morocco. $4.00. 

Canvas, with Russia trimmings, illuminated with original designs 

pginted by hand. $3.50. 

This was one of the poems that the author felt was among the 
best of his efforts. 

“One of the most acceptable of the numerous gift books now 
—* for the near-at-hand holidays.’”’—/Ailadelphia Evening 

ews. 


WORDS, FACTS AND PHRASES. 


A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint and Out-of-the-Way Matters. 
By Eliezer Edwards. 12mo. Half morocco. $2.50. Half 
Russia. $4.00. 

This work comprises within the compass of a single volume a 
mass of curious, out-of-the-way information, acquired during years 
of labor and research, from sources not easily accessible to general 
readers, ‘The book is interesting as well as useful. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS 


Of Wm. M. Tuacxgray. Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo. kxtracloth. $1.75. 

‘‘ Their charm is unimpeachable. The compiler is entitled to 
much praise for the manner in which he has done his task, and the 
volume, which is embellished with a pleasant and expressive portrait 
is one of permanent interest and attractiveness.””—Luudon Athen- 
aum. 


HOW I CROSSED AFRICA: 


From the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, Through Unknown 
Countries ; Discovery of the Great Zambesi Affluents, etc. By 
Major Serpa Pinto. Translated from the author’s MSS. by 
ALFRED Etwes. With 24 Full-page and 118 Half-page and 
smaller Illustrations, 13 small maps, and 1 large one, 2 vols, 
8vo. Extra cloth. $7.00. Halfcalf. $11.00. 

“It is one of the most interesting of all the records of African 
exploration. Major Pinto wins the personal interest and sympathy 
of the reader by the preliminary chapters, and ensures a human as 
well as a commercial and scientific interest in his experience and 
discoveries.”’—Boston Advertiser. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS ABROAD. 


The Adventures of Four American Boys and Girls in a Journey 
Through Europe to Constantinople. By James D. McCase. 
Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Extracloth. $2.25, Illuminated 
board covers. $1.75. 

‘“ Here is a book worthy of one’s attention. Hardly a page is 
without some attractive picture, and one feels almost as if one were 
walking through a gallery of paintings, with an admirable story- 
teller at hand, whose store of information seems inexhaustible.”’— 
Boston Youth and Pleasure. 


SPANISH FAIRY TALES. 

By Fernan CaBatrero, Translated by J. H. INcram. 

trated. r12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 

“‘ They are very bright, and funny, and interesting,’’—Boston 
Globe. 

“A beautiful collection of fairy tales for the young folks, and a 
very acceptable present for the holiday times.”—Badtimore 
Evening News, 


THE CORNET OF HORSE. 
By G. A. Henty. Illustrated, $1.50. 


ENCOUNTERS WITH WILD BEASTS. 


By Parker Gittmore. Illustrated. $2. 


Illus~ 





INVALUABLE 


WORKS OF REFERENCE 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS: 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY of the English Lan- 
guage. Mew Edition. With ee. Unabridged and 
rofusely illustrated. The standard, and in all respects best, 
ictionary published. Library sheep, marbled edges. $10.00. 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. ———- complete and concise Biographical 
Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. By 
J. Tuomas, A.M.,M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep. $10.00, 

ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. A Dictionary 
of English Literature and British and American Authors, Living 
and Deceased. By S. Austin ALuizongz, LL.D. 3 vols. 
Imperial 8vo. Extra cloth, $22.50. 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. Acomplete Geographical Dictionary. Mew Edition 
of 1880, Thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. Royal 8vo. 
Sheep. $10.00. 

ALLIBONE’S “ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” ‘““PROSE QUO- 
TATIONS,” AND “GREAT AUTHORS OF ALL AGES.” 
Each 1 vol. Large 8vo. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent on receipt of the 
price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers and Importers 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


245 BROADWAY, N. Y., November 29th, 1881. 
Mr. BENJAMIN THOMPSON, Manager, 


908 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


DEAR Sir :—I forward this day an invoice of Fine 
Imported Cassimeres, bought at such low prices that, 
though I consider Pantaloons from them worth $15.e0» 
we will sell them at $11.00 per pair. 

THE REASONS ARE: 


Ist. I like enterprise and push of business, and put 
them on the market with a view of enlarged sales, not 
only in Pantaloons, but also along the whole line of our 
business. 

2d. Pantaloons at that figure will induce many persons 
who desire our celebrated cut to try us and thus be- 
come regular customers. 

gd. It will be appreciated by our regular customers, 
who will gladly order an extra pair at such remarkable 


figures. Yours, truly, E. O. THOMPSON. 





NV. B.—The above goods have just been received, and 
while they last it will be a rare opportunity to get a 
First-Class Pair of Pantaloons worth $15.00 a¢ $11.00, 


£. O. THOMPSON, Merchant Tailor, 
No. 908 Walnut Street, Philadelphia’ 


J. E. Catpweti & Co., 
DIAMONDS, 


EXTRA QUALITY, 


go2 Chestnut Street. 


R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians. 


SPECTACLES, OPERA GLASSES, 
MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 
BAROMETERS, THERMOMETERS: 


First-class goods only, at lowest prices. 


1016 CHESTNUT ST. 


WM. SELLERS & Co,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








A. G. CLEMMER, © 
First-Class Pianos Organs 


S. W. Cor. THIRTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STs., 


Second Floor. PHILADELPHIA. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.’s Pianos a Specialty. 








AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 


Wood's American Kitchener Range. 
gt SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 





[ANDRE THS’ SEEDS 
ARE THE BEST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
ar and 23 S. SIXTH STREET. 











